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CHAPTER  I. 

emigration. — Vast  Increase  of  Population. — Consequent  Want 
of  Employment. — How  is  the  Evil  to  be  remedied .' — Land, 
Labour,  Skill,  and  Capital. — Who  are  the  Parties  that  ought  to 
emigrate .'  And  what  is  the  most  desirable  Destination  for 
Emigranis  ? — Eligibility  of  Canada. — Objections  to  the  United 
States,  Australia,  &c. — Advantage  of  Colonies. — Comparative 
Estimate  of  the  Area  of  the  British  Possessions  in  North 
America. 

^HE  object  of  this  little  work  is  practical  utility.  It  is  not 
Jiere  intended  to  elaborate  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  pages  on 
[lie  necessity,  the  propriety,  or  the  advantages  of  emigration. 
That  man  should  spread  himself  over  the  surface  of  the 
u'th,  for  the  jiurpose  of  cultivating  its  soil,  of  obtaining 
ibsistence,  of  increasing  and  multiplying  his  kind,  of  ac- 
[uiring  the  means  of  comfort,  happiness,  and  enjoyment, 
3cms  to  be  one  of  the  princijdes  of  our  nature.  In  itself, 
lerefore,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  emigration  ? 
The  man  of  wealth  and  fortune — the  landed  proprietor— 
IJ^ie  man  thriving  in  agricultural,  maimfaeturing,  commercial, 
•r  trading  pursuits — has  rarely  a  desire  to  emigrate.  The 
iDve  of  home,  of  kindred,  and  of  friends,  is  dear  to  his  heart, 
Ind  he  is  content.  He  could  not  improve  his  condition  by 
imigrating.  With  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others, 
■lie  case  is  widely  diflFerent.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  in 
luoh  a  country  as  England,  where  the  population  is  under- 
itood  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  a  day  ? 
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In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  numbers,  in  a  densely  i)opu- 
lated  country,  must  be  the  paucity  of  resources  for  hibour 
and  subsistence.  One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of 
all  evils,  is  want  of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes. 
Wanting  employment,  they  are  of  course  unable  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  classes 
above  them  for  support.  On  the  part  of  Government,  there- 
fore, the  first  step  in  the  remedy  required  should  be  to 
procure  for  the  labouring  classes  such  employment  as  uould 
enable  them  to  earn  their  own  subsistence,  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  instead 
of  becoming  a  drain  upon  its  resources  and  an  augmentation 
of  its  poverty.  But  it  is  not  by  solitary  emigration — by  the 
emigration  of  individuals — that  an  object  so  vast  and  so 
desirable  is  to  be  achieved.  Effectually  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing poor,  either  employment  and  food  must  be  obtained  for 
them  from  abroad,  or  they  must  be  themselves  removed  to 
other  lands,  where  they  may  procure  what  ajjpears  to  be 
impracticable  for  them  to  procure  at  home.  Of  the  former 
there  can  be  ao  reasonable  hope  or  prospect.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  parent  state,  as 
well  as  to  the  present  and  future  benefit  of  individuals. 
Government,  it  is  conceived,  ought  to  encourage  and  promote 
emigration  and  colonization  upon  an  extensive  scale. — "  The 
four  great  elements  requisite  for  the  production  of  wealth," 
observes  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  his  Canada,  Nova  Scutia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  other  British  Frovinces  in  North  America, 
"  are  land,  labour,  skill,  and  capital :  the  first,  to  yield  the 
raw  materials,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  of 
which  almost  all  articles  are  composed;  the  second,  to 
perform  the  necessary  operations  of  obtaining  those  materials 
from  the  surface  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  third,  to 
direct  those  operations  in  the  most  economical  and  effective 
manner ;  and  the  fourth,  to  convey  the  requisite  amount  of 
population  to  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  susl  lin  them 
until  the  first  realization  of  profit  from  their  own  industry 
shall  enable  them  to  support  themselves."  These  may  be 
termed  self-evident  propositions. 

Two  important  questions  here  present  themselves  for  con- 
sideration :  1.  Who  are  the  ])arties  that  ought  to  emigrate  ' 
2.  In  what  direction  ought  the  stream  of  emigration  and 
colonization  to  be  induced  to  flow  ?   or  in  other  words,  what 
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is  tlic  most  promising  and  the  most  eligible  destination  for  a 
British  emigrant? 

With  reterent'c  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  must  l)e 
evident  that  some  classes  of  people  are  much  better  fitted  for 
emigration  than  others ;  but  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that 
all  who,  with  youth,  have  strength  for  out-of-door  labour, 
united  to  enerj^y  of  choracter,  and  a  determination  not  to 
shrink  from  temporary  difficulties,  may  venture  to  seek  their 
fortune  by  emigration.  Ilowison,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
tlie  Colonies,  observes  that  "  the  persons  who  may  be  inclined 
to  emigrate  (he  should  rather  have  said,  who  are  suitable  for 
emigration)  to  Upper  Canada  are  of  three  descriptions  : 
namely,  the  poor  peasant,  or  day  labourer ;  the  man  of  small 
income  and  increasing  family ;  the  man  possessing  some 
ca])ital,  and  wishing  to  employ  it  to  advantage.  Persons  of 
tlie  first  class  never  would  repent  if  they  emigrated  to  Upper 
Canada,  for  they  could  hardly  fail  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances and  condition.  The  poorest  individual,  if  he  acts 
|irudently  and  industriously,  and  has  a  common  share  of 
good  fortune,  will  be  able  to  acquire  an  independence  in  the 
apace  of  four  or  five  years.  He  will  then  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  a  warm  house  to  reside  in,  and  no  taxes  to  pay ; 
and  this  state  of  things  surely  forms  a  delightful  contrast 
with  those  hardships  and  privations  which  are  at  present  the 
lot  of  the  labouring  population  of  Great  Britain.  And,  he 
a«lds,  "  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  country  life 
and  to  country  labour  are  of  course  more  fitted  to  cultivate 
land,  and  endure  the  hardships  at  first  attendant  upon  a 
residence  in  the  woods,  than  artizans  or  manufacturers, 
whose  constitutions  and  habits  of  life  are  somewhat  un- 
favourable to  the  successful  pursuit  of  agriculture.  But 
every  individual,  who  to  youth  and  health  joins  perseverance 
and  industry,  vvill  eventually  prosper.  Mechanics  cannot 
fail  to  do  well  in  Upper  Canada ;  for  when  not  employed  iu 
clearing  lands,  they  will  find  it  easy  to  gain  a  little  money 
by  working  at  their  profession ;  and  they  likewise  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  improve  their  dwelling-houses, 
and  repair  their  farming  utensils,  at  no  expense.  Weavers, 
being  ignorant  of  country  affairs,  and  unaccustomed  to  bodily 
exertion,  make  but  indifl^'erent  settlers  at  first,  and  their 
trade  is  of  no  use  to  them  whatever  in  the  woods.  Married 
persons  are  always  more  comfortable  and  received  sooner,  in 
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Cnnadn,  than  single  men  ;  fur  a  wifo  and  family,  so  far  from 
l)eing  a  burthen  tlicre,  always  prove  sources  of  wealth.  The 
wife  of  a  new  settler  has  many  (lomestie  <luties  to  perform  ; 
and  children,  if  at  all  ^rown  up,  are  useful  in  various  ways." 
These  opinions  have  been  extensively  corroborated.  '*  Of 
this,"  remarks  Ferj^usson,  "  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
tliat  cither  the  moderate  capitalist,  or  the  frugal,  sober,  and 
intlustrious  labourer  or  nrtizan  cannot  fad  of  success. 
Fortunes  will  not  be  rapidly  or  even  readily  acquired ;  but  it 
must  be  the  settler's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  enjoy,  in  large 
abundance,  every  solid  comfort  and  enjoyment  ot  life,  and 
rear  around  his  table  even  n  forest  of  '  olive  ])lants,'  without 
one  anxious  thought  regarding  their  future  destination  or 
provision." 

As  to  the  second  question — "What  is  the  most  promising 
and  the  most  eligible  destination  for  a  British  emigrant," — a 
few  words  must  here  suffice.  The  regions  of  the  earth  to 
which  the  attention  of  emigrants  has  been  chiefly  directed 
are  the  United  States — the  British  colonies  in  Austraha, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand — the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — an<l  Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions  in 
North  America.  According  to  circumstances,  prejudice, 
fancy,  &e.,  each  of  these  has,  to  certain  parties,  recommen- 
dations of  its  own.  Into  the  discussion  of  those  recommen- 
dations, as  our  labour  is  intended  for  the  many  rather  than 
for  the  few,  we  shall  not  enter.  To  the  United  States,  one 
objection — and  many  others  might  be  adduced — is  all-suffi- 
cient :  the  United  States,  are  not  a  possession  of  the  British 
Crown  ;  consequently,  whatever  advantages  might  accrue  to 
individuals,  by  their  emigrating  to  that  region,  there  would 
be  none  to  the  ])arent  state.  This  is  a  tact  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  for  it  is  to  her  colonies  that  Britain 
must  ever  look  as  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  her  commercial 
wealth  and  pros])erity.  In  the  United  States,  every  English- 
man is  of  necessity  an  alien ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
benefits  exclusively  derivable  from  his  residence  in  that  country 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
British  ])rotection.  To  certain  classes,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  many  attractions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  may 
ere  long  bring  them  under  the  considerati(m  of  the  i)ublic. 
In  a  general  view,  however,  the  Cape,  like  the  Australian 
colonies,  is  too  distant.     Yox  the  labouring  man,  whatever 
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may  be  liis  jlcsire,  the  expense  even  of  n  8^:!ernge  piissaj^o  to 
Australia  |)utsi  it  fnr  beyond  his  power  to  seek,  uuiiiihid  by 
Government,  any  of  tliosc  colonies. 

Nor,  lifter  nil,  as  is  forcibly  shorni  in  Hartlett's  New 
Holland,  is  Australia  the  Eden  which  it  has  been  renriisented. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canada  has  been  emphatieally  termed 
**  The  Poor  Man's  Home  ;"  and  in  the  inmiense  tracts  of  coun- 
try there,  the  sober  and  industrious  labourer  or  mechanic — 
the  farmer— or  the  merchant — is  certain  of  having  his  exer- 
tions duly  rewarded.  According  to  a  detailed  estimate 
formed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  it  appears  that  "  the  area  of  the 
Canadas  alone  is  about  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  all 
En«5land  and  Wales ;  that  Newfoundland  alone  is  larger  than 
Ireland  ;  that  New  Brunswick  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland ; 
and  that  Ca])e  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  fully  as 
large  as  Wales.  The  whole  area  of  our  North  American 
Provinces  alone  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  all 
France,  which  is  130,370,840  acres  :  but  while  France  has  a 
population  of  3o,000,000  of  people,  these  Provinces  have  only 
an  united  population  of  2,000,000,  by  the  largest  computation 
that  can  oe  made."  Besides,  "  of  the  whole  of  tins  vast 
area  there  are  not  more  than  20,000,000  of  acres  granted, 
and  of  these  not  more  than  5,000,000  occupied." 


CHAPTER  II. 


Geographical  Position  of  Canada. — Union  of  the  two  Provinces. 
— Latitude  and  Longitude,  Extent,  Divisions,  &c. — Rivers. — 
Mountains. — Face  of  the  Country. — Lakes. — Falls  of  the 
Niagara. — Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Soil,  Temperature,  &c. 

In  introducing  the  reader  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Cana- 
dian provinces,  it  is  less  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  the 
past  than  to  present  him  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country, 
its  government,  laws,  public  institutions,  &c.,  as  they  at 
present  exist.  Some  brief  particulars  must,  however,  be 
preliminarily  stated. 

Canada,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Iroquois  word,  Kanatu, 
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signifying  an  assemblage  of  huts,  constitutes  that  portion  of 
the  American  Continent  which  is  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — on  the 
West  by  the  Pacific  Ocean — on  the  North  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory — and  on  the  South  by  the  United  States,  ami 
])y  a  part  of  New  Brunswick.  It  is  considered  to  occupy  an 
area  of  about  350,000  square  miles.  This  country  was,  by 
His  Majesty's  Order  in  Council,  in  17!^,  divided  into  two 
l)rovinces,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  each  with  a  distinct 
government ;  but,  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
1839,  the  two  provinces  were  united  under  the  constitution 
of  a  general  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly ; 
two  bodies  respectively  resembling  the  Houses  of  Peers  and 
Commons  in  the  mother  country,  and  whose  measures  require 
the  consent  of  the  Governor,  as  the  acts  of  the  home  Parli&- 
ment  require  that  of  the  Sovereign.  The  affairs  of  Canada, 
as  of  all  other  colonies,  are  su  ject  to  an  ultimate  control, 
vested  immediately  in  a  colonial  minister,  but  finally  in  tlie 
Ikitish  crown.  In  common  parlance,  however,  it  is  still 
customary  to  speak  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

Of  these,  the  former  lies  within  the  parallels  of  45°  and- 
52°  North  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  57.50  to  80.6  West 
of  Greenwich ;  embracing,  observes  Martin,  "  so  far  as  its 
boundaries  will  admit  of  estimation,  an  area  of  205,863 
square  miles,  including  a  superficies  of  3,200  miles,  covered 
by  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  province,  ami 
excluding  the  surface  occupied  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
and  part  of  the  gulf,  which  cover  52,000  square  miles ;  the 
entire  province,  land  and  water,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  square  miles,  or  160,000,000  of  acres."  The 
Ottawa  river  forms  a  great  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  lower  j)rovince  is  divided 
into  five  districts  :  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  Gaspe, 
and  St.  Francis  ;  which  are  subdividod  into  twenty-one  coun- 
ties. The  principal  towns  are — Quebec,  the  capital ;  Mont- 
real ;  Three  Rivers  ;  Carlisle  ;  William  Henry ;  St.  John's ; 
Chambly  ;  and  La  Chine. 

The  province  of  Upper  Canada  lies  within  the  parallels  of 
4P  to  45)°  North,  and  the  meridians  of  74°  to  117''  West  of 
Greenwich ;  occupying  an  area  of  about  100,000  square 
miles,  or  64,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
ilistricts :  Eastern,  Johnstown,  Midland,  Newcastle,  Home, 
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Niagara,  liondon,  Western,  Gore,  Bathurst,  and  Ottawa; 
which  are  subdivided  into  counties,  townships,  &c.  The 
chief  towns  are — Toronto  (formerly  York)  the  capital ;  Kings- 
ton ;  Niagara ;  Brockville ;  Queenstown ;  and  Chippeway. 

The  rivers  of  Canada  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of 
vast  extent.  Rising  in  the  great  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
the  upper  province,  the  St.  Lawrence  has  a  course  to  the 
sea  of  nearly  3000  miles,  the  width  var}  ing  from  twice  that 
of  our  Thames  to  ninety  miles.  For  nearly  2000  miles — in- 
cluding the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron — it  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  a  large  class.  From  its  source,  the  general  direction 
is  S.  E.  as  far  as  Lake  Erie ;  from  that  lake,  nearly  due  E. ; 
and  then  N.  E.  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  island 
of  Anticosti  divides  its  mouth  into  branches.  From  t>c  sea 
to  Montreal,  this  magnificent  stream  (which  receives  in  its 
vast  course  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  have  their  sources 
amongst  the  mountains  to  the  northward  called  the  Lend's 
Height,  separating  the  waters  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  many 
others  southward)  is  called  the  St.  Lawrence ;  from  Montreal 
to  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Cataraqui,  or  Iroquois ; 
between  Lake  Ontaiio  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara ;  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit ;  between  Lakes  St. 
Clair  and  Huron,  the  St.  Clair;  and,  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  it  is  designated  as  the  Narrows,  or 
Falls,  of  St.  Mary.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  discharges  into  the  sea  annually  about  4,2/7,800 
tons  of  fresh  water,  one  half  of  which  is  melted  snow. — The 
Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  originates  in  Lake  Temiscaming, 
more  than  350  miles  N.  W.  from  its  junction  with  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  scenery  on  this  river  is  in  many  parts  ex- 
tremely wild,  romantic,  and  beautiful ;  and  the  soil  on  its 
banks  is  remarkable  for  fertility. — The  Gatineau  finds  its 
source  in  some  large  lakes  far  in  the  interior.  Traversing 
Hull,  it  falls  into  the  Ottawa  aboi't  half  a  mile  lower  down. 
The  Sagucnay  rises  in  Lake  St.  John,  and  runs  108  miles 
previously  to  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  100  miles 
below  Quebec.  Its  banks,  rising  from  200  to  2000  feet  in 
height,  are  wddly  grand  and  magnificent.  In  its  course  it 
receives  the  waters  of  thirty  rivers,  many  of  them  navigable 
for  large  boats.  The  soil  upon  the  banks  of  the  Saguenay  is 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  world. — The  St.  Maurice,  or  Three 
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Rivers,  rising  in  the  Lake  Oskelanaio,  near  the  skirts  of  the 
north-eastern  ridge  of  mountains,  is  comparatively  shallow, 
but  in  size  inferior  only  to  the  Ottawa  and  the  Saguenay. 
In  its  progress  to  the  sea,  nearly  from  north  to  south,  it 
receives  many  tributary  lakes  and  streams. — The  Champlain, 
rising  in  the  Seigniory  of  Cap  de  la  Magdelaine,  traverses 
the  country  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  Champlain,  and 
enters  Batiscan,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  ultimately 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence. — The  Chaudiere,  celebrated  for 
its  falls,  of  picturesque  beauty,  rises  in  Lake  Megantie. — 
The  Richelieu  (Sorel,  Chambly,  or  St.  Louis  and  St.  John) 
finds  its  chief  origin  in  the  United  States,  whence  it  affords 
a  facile  water  communication,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champ- 
lain, into  the  heart  of  Canada.  From  the  south  point  of 
Lake  George,  to  its  termination  at  Sorel,  or  William  Henry 
Town,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  its  length  is  esti- 
mated at  160  miles. — The  Montmorenci,  remarkable  for  its 
cataract,  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Neiges.  The  height  of  its  fall 
is  250  feet,  or  100  more  than  that  of  the  Niagara. — There 
are  several  other  rivers,  but  as  we  have  mentioned  the  more 
important  we  must  now  proceed. 

The  province  of  Lower  Canada  is  intersected  by  ridges  of 
mountains,  generally  extending  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior,  with  intervening  valleys  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
aspect.  "  The  natural  features  of  Lower  Canada,"  observes 
Martin,  "  partake  of  the  most  romantic  sublimities  and  pic- 
turesque beauties;  indeed  the  least  imaginative  beholder 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  alternations  and  vast 
ranges  of  mountains,  magnificent  rivers,  immense  lakes, 
boundless  forests,  extensive  prairies,  and  foaming  cataracts." 
Liclosed  on  each  side  by  mountains,  the  valley  through 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  flows  is  n^ostly  level,  and  of  a  very  rich 
soil.  The  country  lying  upwards  of  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  covered  with  immense  forests,  has  been 
little  explored. 

Upper  Canada,  in  it£  cultivated  portions,  presents  in 
general  a  level  champaign  country.  "  From  the  division  hue 
oil  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Sandwich,  a  distance  of  nearly  600 
miles  westerly,  nothing  like  a  mountain  occurs,  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  gently  undulated  into  pleasing 
hills,  fine  slopes,  and  fertile  valleys."  A  ridge  of  rocky 
country,  howcN   r,  runs  in  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly 
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direction  through  the  Newcastle  and  Midland  districts,  to- 
wards the  Ottawa,  at  the  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles 
from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  course  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Northward  is  a  wide  and  rich  valley  of  great 
extent,  hounded  hy  a  rocky  and  mountainous  country ;  and, 
still  farther  to  the  north,  beyond  the  French  river  which  falls 
into  Lake  Huron,  are  immense  mountains,  some  of  them  of 
vast  elevation.  On  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  still  further  west,  the  country- 
continues  flat  as  far  as  Lake  Huron,  with  only  occasional 
moderate  elevations  of  the  surface. 

The  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  of  Canada,  chiefly  in  the  upper 
province,  are  innumerable,  and  seem  to  occupy  the  sites  that 
extensive  ranges  of  mountains  occupy  in  other  countries. 
Of  these.  Lake  Superior,  the  chief,  lies  between  the  meridians 
of  92°.  10.  and  84°.18.  W.  longitude,  and  the  parallels  of 
49°. \.  and  16°.26.  N.  latitude.  It  is  more  than  540  miles  in 
length,  140  in  breadth,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  1000  feet. 
In  it  are  several  islands;  one  of  which.  Isle  Royale,  is  45 
miles  long,  and  7  or  8  wide.  This  lake  is  subject  to  storms, 
heavy  fogs  and  mists,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
Lake  Huron,  connected  with  Lake  Superior  by  St.  Mary's 
River  or  strait,  about  60  miles  long,  is  250  miles  in  length  by 
190  in  breadth.  Along  the  northern  shores  of  this  beautiful 
lake  stretches  a  chain  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulin,  or 
Sacred  Isles.  Lake  Huron  may  be  considered  as  the  centre 
of  the  great  belt  of  waters  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  as  it 
has  a  direct  communication  with  them  all :  with  Superior,  as 
has  been  stated,  by  St.  Mary's  River ;  with  Michigan — and 
through  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River,  by  the  Straits  of 
Michilimachinai ;  with  Erie,  by  the  River  and  Lake  of  St. 
Clair  ;  with  Ontario,  by  the  Severn  River ;  and  with  Simcoe, 
by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  the  Trent  River.  It  is  known  also  to 
have  two  communications  with  the  Ottawa. — Lake  St.  Clair 
is  little  more  than  an  intermediate  link  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie;  the  latter  receiving  the  Detroit  river  about  30 
miles  from  its  north-western  extremity.  There  is  not  in  the 
world  a  sheet  of  water  so  strikingly  peculiar  as  Lake  E<riej 
commanding,  as  it  does,  the  navigable  waters  of  ' 
America. — The  Niagara  river,  which  connects  the/ 
Erie  and  Ontario,  commences  at  the  north-eastenar^ 
of  the  former,  and  is  the  outlet  not  only  of  the 
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but  also  of  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  &c.  The  Niagara, 
when  it  first  assumes  the  character  of  a  river  at  Fort  Erie,  is 
a  mile  in  breadth ;  but  it  soon  contracts  its  bed — becomes 
rapid — again  expands  to  its  original  breadth — and  flovA^  on 
with  more  gentleness.  Beyond  Black  Rock,  it  widens  to 
embrace  Grand  Isle.  Farther  down,  it  resembles  a  bay  more 
than  two  miles  in  width,  and  then  becomes  narrow  down  the 
rapids  to  the  far-famed  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  ai'e  20  miles 
from  Lake  Erie. 


M  i 


"  The  sun  was  sinking  on  his  western  way, 
While  gorgeous  hues  illumed  the  close  of  day ; 
Bright  beams  fell  softly,  glittering  on  the  tall 
Dark  forest  pines,  and  on  that  waterfall 
Which  stuns  the  world  with  wonder,  as  it  leaps 
From  Niagara's  rock  to  whirling  deeps, 
That  rage  infuriate,  while  the  deafening  roar 
Eternal  sweeps  along  Ontario's  shore. 
While  the  rocks  tremble,  and  the  woods  around 
Shake,  as  they  moaning  echo  back  the  sound  : 
Where  oft,  at  midnight,  on  his  lonely  prowl, 
The  wolf  sends  forth  his  melancholy  howl. 
As  though  his  fierce,  yet  feeble  voice,  could  mock 
The  thunder  of  the  waters,  and  the  shock, 
Which,  when  it  first  strikes  man's  astonished  ear, 
Stuns  with  its  power,  and  bows  his  heart  with  fear." 

Biro's  Francis  Abbot,  the  Recluse  uf  Niagara. 

"A  little  below  the  Falls,"  observes  Martin,  "  the  Niagara 
resumes  it  wonted  soft  beauty,  and  the  spectator  crossing  the 
ferry  has,  on  looking  upwards,  a  splendid  view  of  the  semi- 
circular cataracts  to  the  extent  of  3000  feet,  whence  the  vast 
floods  of  the  great  American  lakes  burst  with  a  stupendous 
force,  as  if  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  open  to  deluge  the 
earth,  while  onward  flows  the  calm  Niagara  to  Ontario,  a 
distance  of  13  miles."  The  Niagara  enters  Lake  Ontario, 
or  the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Isles,  in  latitude  N.  43"^.  15.30. 
longitude  W.  79°.00.4O.  Ontario,  the  last  in  the  chain,  and 
the  most  easternly  of  the  lakes,  is  180  miles  in  length,  and 
80  in  breadth.  It  is  partly  in  the  American  State  of  New 
York.  The  recipient  of  many  tributary  streams,  it  has  several 
navigable  bays  on  both  sides. 

In  Canada,  as  through  the  whole  of  America,  there  are 
manifest  traces  of  an  universal  deluge.  The  geological 
structure  of  Canada  exhibits  a  granite  country,  accompanied 
with  calcareous  rocks  of  a  soft  texture,  and  in  horizontal 
strata.     The  entire  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
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Quebec  to  its  mouth,  and  round  the  coast  of  Labrador,  offers 
a  rich  field  for  the  mineralogist ;  the  earlier  formations  ex- 
tensively presenting  themselves.  At  a  distance  of  from  50  to 
100  miles  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  course 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  country  is  rich  in  silver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  and  probably  tin.  The  iron  mines  of  St 
Maurice  have  long  been  celebrated ;  and,  prepared  with 
wood,  the  metal  is  considered  eqiuil  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
Sweden. 

Compared  with  the  extent  of  country,  the  quantity  of  good 
soil  in  Canada  is  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 
Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  frequently  produced ;  in 
some  instances  60;  and  near  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada,  100 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  obtained  from  a  single  acre. 
The  soils  of  Upper  Canada  are  various;  that  which  pre- 
dominates is  composed  of  brown  clay  and  loam,  with  different 
proportions  of  marl  intermixed.     Salt  is  in  abundance. 

The  temperature  of  Canada  varies  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  equator ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  clear  blue 
sky,  the  absence  of  fogs,  and  the  consequent  peculiar  elas- 
ticity of  animal  fibre,  indicate  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate. 
In  Lower  Canada,  the  greater  severity  of  the  winter  may  be 
ascribed  to  its  north-east  position,  and  partly  to  the  north- 
east range  of  lofty  mountains.  At  intervals  of  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  years  the  St.  La\vrence  is  completely  frozen  across. 
As  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  the  farmers  house  all  their 
cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.  Such  as  are  intended  for  winter 
use  are  killed  before  they  lose  any  of  the  fat  which  they  may 
have  acquired  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  No  salt  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  meat :  it  is  exposed  to  the  frost  for 
a  short  time,  when  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ice ;  and  in  this 
state,  after  being  packed  in  casks  or  boxed  with  snow,  it  is 
jn-eserved  from  the  external  air.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
months  it  is  found  perfectlv  good ;  and  for  use  it  must  be 
thawed  with  cold  water.  Fisli  is  preserved  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  constituting  as  it  were  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Lower  Canada,  and  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  formed  by  the  western  shore  of  Newfoundland, 
the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador,  the  eastern  extremity  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  by  part  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova   Scotia.     This   gulf,  which  is  studded  with    several 
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islands,  some  of  them  dangerous  to  navigators,  communicates 
with  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  three  distinct  channels :  the 
principal,  between  Cape  North,  in  the  isle  of  Cai)e  Breton, 
and  Cape  Ray,  in  Newfoundland;  the  nari'ow  straits  of 
Belle-isle,  which  separate  the  Labrador  coast  from  Newfotmd- 
land ;  and  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  a  narrow  passage  dividing  Cape 
Breton  from  Nova  Scotia. 


CHAPTER  III. 


8/ 


The  Aborigines  of  Canada. — Discovery  of  the  Country  by  the 
English. — Visited  by  the  French. — Hunting  of  the  Walrus. — 
First  Descent  of  French  Emigrants. — Jesuit  Missionaries. — 
Capture  of  Quebec,  and  Death  of  General  "Wolfe. — Cession  of 
all  Canada  to  England. — Division  of  the  Province  in  1791. — 
Rebellion  in  1837. — Lord  Durham's  Remedy. — Reunion  of  the 
Canadas. — Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe. — Basis  of  the  Act  of  Union  of  1840. 
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Having  offered  a  general  view  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
physically  considered,  it  becomes  equally  necessary  to  glance 
at  its  history,  from  the  period  of  its  discovery  to  the  present 
time.  The  sketch  must  be  brief,  and  rapid,  as  our  aim  is, 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  past,  but  to  bring  into  a  focus,  to  the 
extent  that  our  space  will  allow,  such  information  as  may 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  clearest  idea  of  thJe 
existing  state  of  affairs  in  Canada;  more  especially  such 
information  as  may  be  found  useful  to  persons  intending 
to  emigrate,  with  reference  to  society,  education,  agriculture, 
commerce,  &c. 

The  aborigines  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  other  portions 
of  North  America,  are  generally  designated  Red  Indians,  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  derivation.  They  con- 
sisted of  numerous  tribes,  with  various  dialects,  some  of 
which  were  of  an  eloquent  and  highly  poetical  character,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  an  anterior  state  of  high  civilization. 
Of  these  people,  there  are  now  only  the  rcnmants  of  a  few 
tribes,  and  they  are  fast  perishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
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giving  way,  as  it  would  seem,  to  a  race  of  superior  faculties 
and  destinations. 

The  discovery  of  Canada  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  1498,  the  two  Venetian  navigators, 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  sailed  from  Bristol  under 
the  auspices  of  Henry  VII.,  saw  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  "The  father,  John 
Cabot,  was  knighted  on  his  retm*n,  for  his  discoveries,  and 
had,  what  would  now  be  thought  a  contemptible  sum,  a 
reward  of  .^lO  sterling  from  the  King's  privy  purse;  while 
the  son,  Sebastian,  who  afterwards  made  several  voyages, 
and  brought  home  three  *  wild  men,'  as  they  were  called, 
from  Newfoundland,  to  the  King,  was  ultimately  honoured 
with  the  appointment  of  *  Grand  Pilot  of  all  England,'  on  a 
salary  or  fee  of  J^\66.  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  with  which  he 
built  a  fine  house,  called  Poplar,  at  Blackwall,  near  London, 
and  there  ended  his  days." — In  1508,  Aubert,  a  French 
mariner,  first  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  brought  away 
some  of  the  native  Indians.  Twenty-seven  years  afterwards, 
Cartier,  a  celebrated  French  navigator,  went  much  higher  up 
tlie  river,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  St.  Lav\Tence, 
from  having  entered  it  on  the  festival  of  that  saint.  He 
sailed  up  000  miles  from  the  sea,  to  what  is  now  called 
Montreal,  from  the  name  of  Mount  Royal,  given  by  him  to 
the  loftv  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  In  1549, 
Count  Rober^lle,  a  Frenchman,  sailed  up  to  an  island  which 
Cartier  had  named  Bacchus,  from  the  abundance  of  its 
grapes.  It  is  now  called  Orleans.  In  1591,  a  fleet  was  sent 
from  France  to  hunt  the  walrus  in  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  it 
is  recorded,  that  15,000  of  those  animals  were  killed  in  one 
season  by  the  crew  of  a  single  small  bark.  In  1608, 
Champlain,  another  French  navigator,  visited  Canada,  and 
founded  the  City  of  Quebec  on  the  promontory  of  Cape 
Diamond ;  Cardinal  Richelieu  aff^^rding  every  facility  to  the 
new  establishment.  In  1630,  Charles  I.  employed  David 
Kerkt,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  his  coni])anions,  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  "  La  Nouvclle  France,"  as 
the  territory  was  then  cjJled.  Taken  l)y  surpise,  the  in- 
habitants of  Quebec  surrendered  their  city.  Two  years 
afterwards,  however,  it  was  restored  to  the  French.  It  was 
in  l()r)5  that  the  first  large  bodies  of  emigrants  sailed  from 
France  to  Canada,  taking  with  them  implements  of  husbandry. 
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seeds,  cattle,  horses,  &c.  Two  years  afterwards,  Perrot,  a 
Jesuit,  set  out  from  Quebec,  on  a  mission  for  converting  the 
Indians  to  Christianity ;  and,  in  1680,  Father  Hennepin, 
another  Jesuit,  went  from  Quebec,  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  to  give  an  account.  Father  Hennepin  then 
ascended,  by  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  to  Michigan ;  traversed 
the  plains  of  Illinois,  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  travelled 
up  its  banks  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  In  1682, 
La  Salle,  the  patron  of  IIennej)in,  descended  the  Mississippi  to 
the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  ;^(K)()  miles ;  and 
he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  honour  of  whom  he  called  the  eutue  region 
embraced  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  name  of 
Louisiana.  From  this  period  to  1 756,  few  striking  events  occur 
in  the  history  of  Canada.  In  that  year,  the  French  General 
Montcalm  was  sent  out  to  take  the  command  of  Quebec,  and 
to  rule  as  Governor  General  over  all  Canada;  the  entire 
population  of  which  did  not  then  exceed  20,000,  and  nearly 
the  whole  were  French. 

In  1759,  the  British  government  formed  the  project  of 
attempting  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  tliree  different  but 
simultaneous  attacks.  One  division  of  the  army  was  t« 
ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec;  tluj 
central  and  main  body  was  to  be  conducted  against  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  third  was  to  proceed 
against  Niagara,  and  after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  to 
descend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  The  division  which 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  was  commanded  by  General 
Wolfe.  In  its  first  operations  it  was  defeated  by  the 
French.  Finally,  however,  the  English  obtained  possession 
of  Quebec,  after  a  gallant  resistance.  Wolfe  was  killed  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  When  told  that  the  enemy  were 
giving  way  in  every  direction,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  die  happy !"  These  were  the  last  words  he 
breathed ;  expiring  on  the  field  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
The  brave  French  commander,  Montcalm,  also  received  his 
death-wound  in  the  action.  The  remains  of  Wolfe  were 
brought  to  England,  and  buried  with  military  honours  in  the 
family-vault  at  Greenwich.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "  The  body 
of  Montcalm  was  interred  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Quebec, 
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in  a  grave  hollowed  for  him  by  the  burstinj?  of  a  shell  that  fell 
within  the  convent  walls,  where  a  monument  also  marks  his 
resting  place,  and  records  his  death." 

In  1/63,  France  ceded  to  England  the  whole  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  tlie  islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  English  guaranteeing  to  the  inhabi- 
tants the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
die  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  estates,  personal  property,  and 
civil  privileges.  These  people,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  never 
joined  the  North  American  colonies  in  their  revolt  against 
tlie  mother- country,  but  remaine«l  alwr*ys  faithful  to  Britain. 

\  division  of  the  province,  into  Unj  er  and  Lower  Canachi, 
was  effected  in  1/91;  Mr.  Pitt,  tre  minister  of  the  day, 
(xbserving  that  "  there  was  no  pre  jability  of  reuniting  the 
jarring  interests  and  opjjosite  viev  s  of  the  inhaliitants,  but 
by  giving  them  two  separate  lej;islatures."  The  difficulty 
originated  in  the  fact,  that,  whil  j  the  upper  i)arts  of  Canada 
had  a  British  and  Protestant  population,  the  lower  parts 
contained  a  French  and  Rorian  Catholic  population.  For 
many  years  the  experiment  appeared  to  succeed. 

In  1837,  however,  a  rebellion  burst  forth,  headed  by 
Papineau  in  Lower  Canafia,  and  by  Mackenzie  in  Up[)er 
Canada.  The  circumstances  are  fresh  in  public  recollection. 
Probably  there  never  was  an  insurrection  attempted  with  kiss 
reason,  or  with  fewer  grievances  by  which  it  might  be 
justified.  At  length,  after  a  suspension  of  the  Canadian 
constitution,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  two  legislatures, 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  out,  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  if  possible  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  country. 
The  chief  remedy  proposed  by  Lord  Durham  was  a  reunion 
of  the  two  provinces  into  one  ;  as  his  Loi-dship  believed  that 
by  assembling  the  French  and  English  races  in  one  Parlia- 
ment, and  mingling  them  in  other  bodies  for  the  transactions 
of  public  business,  with  the  exercise  of  a  strict  impartiality 
on  the  part  of  the  home  as  well  as  of  the  local  government, 
in  the  appointments  to  office  from  each  race,  both  might 
ultimately  be  reconciled.  Under  the  subsequent  government 
of  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  afterwai'ds  Lord  Sydenham,  Lord 
Durham's  recommendation  was  successfully  adojited.  On 
the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Charles  Bagot*  held  the 
office  of  Governor  General  for  a  short  period;  and,  more 

*  The  Earl  of  Durham,  Lord  Sydenham,  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  three 
successive  governors,  are  now  all  dead. 
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recently,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe;  one  of  the  most  able,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  successful  men  of  his  time, 
has  succeeded  to  the  post. 

The  basis  of  the  "  Act  of  Union  for  the  Canadas,"  which 
was  i)assed  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1840,  is,  that,  for  the 
United  Province  there  be  one  Legislative  Council  and  one 
Assembly,  to  be  called  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly 
of  Canada;  and  that  all  laws  passed  by  those  bodies,  and 
assented  to  by  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  o^  England,  shall  be 
binding  within  the  province.  The  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  not  fewer  than  twenty  in  number,  are  nominated  by 
tlie  Crown;  and  each  member  is  entitle(l  to  hold  his  seat 
for  life  unless  forfeited  by  peculiar  circumstances.  He 
may,  however,  resign.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  are 
elective. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  Shipping  Ports  of  the  Canadas.— 
Romantic  Situation  of  Quebec,  the  Capital  of  Lower  Canada. 
— Its  first  Incorporation  as  a  City. — Municipal  Government 
and  Divisions. — New  Union  Act. — Population,  Society,  News- 
papers, &c. — Plan  of  the  City. — Castle. — ParHament  House, 
and  other  Public  Buildings.  —  Religious,  Educational,  and 
Benevolent  Institutions. — Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Es- 
tablishments.— Schools,  &c. — Imports  and  Exports.— Import- 
ance of  Colonial  Trade. — Rapid  Increase  of  Emigration.— 
Buckingham's  Plan  of  National  Colonization. — Grants  of 
Crown  Lands. — Differences  of  Opinion  between  Lord  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Buckingham. — Lord  Durham  and  Dr.  M'Culloch. — 
Right  of  Her  Majesty  over  the  Crown  Lands. — Estimated 
Advantages  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Plan. 

Having  sketched  the  grand  physical  features  of  the  country, 
we  proceed  at  once  to  descriptions  of  a  more  local  nature. 

In  this,  it  may  be  desirable  to  commence  with  the  Quebec 
and  Montreal  districts ;  Quebec  .and  Montreal  being  the  ship- 
ping ports  of  Upper  as  well  as  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  city  of  Quebec,  the  capit.al  of  Lower  Canada,  is  seated 
on  the  extremity  of  a  precipitous  cape,  on  the  north  bank  of 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  of  Orleans.  "To 
some  travellers,"  remarks  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  the  principal 
charm  of  Quebec  lies  in  the  boldness  of  its  position  as  a 
military  post ;  to  others,  in  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding 
landscape ;  and  to  others  again,  in  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  historical  associations."  The  city  is  in  two  divisions ; 
respectively  distinnruished  as  the  Lower  Town,  and  the  Upi)er 
Town.  The  former  is  chictly  the  seat  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
the  latter  has  been  adopted  as  the  residence  of  the  higher  and 
more  affluent  classes.  There  is  also  a  large  suburb,  sejiarated 
from  Quebec  proper,  and  called  the  Suburb  of  St.  Roch.  This, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  Indian  settlement,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  St.  Charles.  Though  not  less 
than  .'350  miles  from  the  sea,  the  magnificent  river  on  which 
(Juebec  is  seated  is  three  miles  in  breadth  a  little  below  the 
town  ;  narrowing  in  to  about  a  mile  in  breadth  immediately 
abreast  of  the  citadel.  In  both  of  these  parts,  there  is  suffi- 
cient dei)th  of  water  for  the  largest  ships  in  the  world;  and  the 
harbour,  between  Cape  Diamond  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  is 
capable  of  affording  safe  anchorage  for  a  fleet  of  a  thousand 
vessels.  The  St.  Charles  forms  a  junction  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence a  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Diamond.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent winter  harbour  for  ships  laid  up,  dismantled ;  and  also 
a  desirable  spot  for  ship-building  and  repairs.  Elevated  .350 
feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  citadel  occupies  the  highest 
point  of  Cape  Diamond,  the  cliffs  of  which  are  almost  per- 
pendicular towards  the  water.  The  city  is  built  from  the 
water's  edge,  around  the  foot  of  these  cliffs,  round  the  point 
of  the  promontory,  and  ascending  thence  to  the  fortified  hne 
or  l)arrier  of  the  citadel. 

It  was  in  the  year  18.*33,  that  Quebec  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  by  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament.  It  was  divided 
into  ten  wards,  and  api)oiuted  to  be  governed  by  a  Mayor 
and  Common  Council,  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Under  the  late  suspension  of  the  constitution,  however,  the 
functions  of  the  corporation  were  placed  under  abeyance  till 
tliey  should  be  restored  by  the  Governor-General  under  the 
new  Union  Act  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page. 

The  population  of  Quebec  is  considered  to  be  rather  less 
than  30,000;  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  of  French 
descent,  the  other  third  of  English.  The  two  races  intermix 
very  little  in  society,  or  otherwise ;    having  their  separate 
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churches,  coffec-hoiiaes,  ncwspnpcrs,  &c.  Of  six  newspapers 
pubhsheil  in  Quebec,  three  are  in  English  and  three  in 
French.  Generally  speaking,  these  papers  arc  of  a  character 
superior  to  that  of  the  United  States  press. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  irregular  ;  with  few  exceptions,  the 
streets  arc  short,  narrow,  crooked,  steep,  ill-pavctl,  and  un- 
lighted.  Several  of  the  public  buildings,  though  scattered, 
are  prominently  placed,  and  serve  to  break  the  numotonous 
effect  produced  by  the  mass  of  ordinary  houses.  The  Castle 
of  Lewis,  of  wliicK  Champlain,  the  French  navigator,  laid  the 
foundation  in  l()24,  was  the  first  public  structure  raised  in 
Quebec.  It  was  planted  on  the  edge  of  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice  of  rock,  200  feet  above  the  river  that  flowed 
close  beneath.  This  castle,  in  which  the  Governors  were 
accustomed  to  reside,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1834.  Lord  Durham,  duriug  his 
short  stay  at  Quebec,  had  the  site  cleared,  levelled,  floored 
with  wood,  and  converted  into  a  platform,  constituting  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  commanding  promenades  imaginable. — 
The  Parliament  House,  commenced  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  resembles,  in  general  appearance,  the  Royal  Mint  on 
Tower  Hill,  Loiulon.  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  that 
was  first  cleared  W  Champlain  for  his  fort,  on  founding  the 
city,  in  1608.  On  this  spot  was  subset) ucutly  erected  a 
palace  for  the  Bishop,  a  portion  of  which  vet  remains.  What 
was  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  palace  has  been  converted  into 
the  Commons  House  of  Assembly.  The  architecture  of  the 
Parliament  House  is  of  the  Ionic  order ;  and  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly  resembles  that  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  Behind  the  Speaker's  chair  is  a 
portrait  of  George  III.  by  Rejmolds ;  one  of  George  IV.  by 
Lawrence ;  .ind  portraits  of  the  several  speakers,  down  to 
Papineau.  Over  the  Hall  of  Assembly  is  an  extensive  and 
valuable  library.  The  Legislative  Council  Chamber  is  in  a 
wing  of  the  old  Bishop's  palace. — In  the  Lower  Town,  are  a 
Custom  House — a  Trinity  House,  for  the  regulation  of  jnlots, 
&c. — a  Mercantile  Exchange — and  a  Public  News  Room. 
The  Court  House,  with  every  accommodation  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  is  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  in  the 
Upper  Town ;  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  also  stands  the 
City  Gaol,  witii  n  separate  House  of  Correction  for  female 
prisoners.     At  the  ,;o**^er  of  the  Place  d'Armes,  is  a  large 
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building  appropriated  to  the  minor  public  d'llcca,  &e,, 
utiiorigst  which  is  tlie  Museum  of  the  im-orporatou  Literary 
and  Jlistorical  Society  of  Quebec.  The  city  has  also  its 
Mechanics'  Institute. — The  religious  and  educational  estab- 
lishments of  Quel)ec  are  ancient,  iiunu'roiis,  nud  interesting; 
especially  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  llonum  Catholic 
persuasion.  There  aro  four  llomun  Catholic  churches,  be- 
sides the  Cathedral,  ^\\'U-\i  uus  fouiul«;d  by  the  fust  bishop,  in 
inCO.  For  the  fnun  iri.!,>a  <f  the  General  Hospital,  the  city 
was  indebted  to  tl.e  (  rtholii  s.  A  Protestant  Cathedral  was 
consecrated  foi'  I.^i'  >  Morship  here  in  IHOI.  There  are  four 
cliapels  of  tl'e  Chure-J  of  England;  two  Scottish  churches; 
and  tkvo  ^^  (  vyau  chapels,  one  in  the  T'pper,  and  one  in  the 
Lower  Town.  Sunday  Schools  are  connected  with  these 
churches.  Here  also  are  a  National  School,  a  public  Gram- 
mar Scho(d,  a  Quebec  Education  Society  School,  some  Infant 
Scliools,  a  Marine  Hospital,  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  &c. 

From  >\  variety  of  valuable  statistical  information  collected 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1839,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  ships  which  arrived  at  Quebec  was  1,147, 
amounting  to  373,069  tons;  with  cargoes  valuedatj^l, 904, 775; 
of  which,  it  is  an  important  fact,  illustrating  the  value  of 
colonial  commerce  to  the  mother  country,  no  less  a  portion 
tlian  .^1,806,!>20  was  from  Great  Britain  only,  omitting 
Ireland !  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  vessels  that  cleared 
out  from  Quebec  amounted  to  1,184  ;  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  389,544,  with  15,579  men;  of  which,  British  shij)* 
exclusively  were  868,  with  315,944  tons,  and  12,424  men. — 
That  emigration  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  184(5, 
there  arrived  at  Quebec  21,914 ;  while,  during  the  same 
period  of  1839,  there  were  only  7jl4'> ;  indicating  an  increase 
uf  14,765,  or  upwards  of  300  per  cent.  In  the  course  of  the 
veek  which  ended  S<ptember  18,  H40,  the  number  of  emi- 
-ants  arr  "  was  ()97  :  of  whom  tiiere  were,  from  England, 
o7  ;  Ireland,  465?  Scotland,  66;  and  from  other  parts,  9. 
Before  proceeding  further  in  descriptive  detail,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  an 
outline  of  what  Mr.  Buckingham  terms  his  "  New  Plan  of 
National  Colonization."  Ilis  first  object  seems  to  be,  for 
the  mother  country  to  "  encourage  and  assist  the  colonization 
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of  all  her  distant  possessions,  and  plant  them  with  her  surj)lus 
population  of  every  rank  and  class."  And  then,  sa}s  he, 
"  let  her  remove  all  restrictions  on  commerce,  tirst  between 
herself  and  her  own  colonies,  and  then  between  herself  and 
other  nations,  till  she  enjoys,  as  far  as  her  power  can  secure 
it,  a  free  trade  with  all  the  world."  U])on  Mr,  Buckingham's 
s[)eculative  and  somewhat  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  Cora 
Laws,  Free  Trade,  &c.,  it  is  not  here  intended  to  touch.  Fur- 
ther, the  basis  of  his  scheme,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Canadas,  is — that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  au- 
thorising the  free  gift  of  certain  fixed  and  defined  portions  of 
what  are  termed  "  Crown  Lands,"  to  families,  or  individuals, 
apjjlying  for  them,  on  certain  conditions  to  be  prescribed  ;  and 
that  the  free  conveyance  to  the  colonies  of  all  applicants  for 
land,  under  certain  fixed  regulations,  should  be  provided  for  by 
the  same  law.  Thus,  he  observes,  "to  every  single  or  unmarried 
man,  might  be  made  a  grant  of  20  acres ;  to  a  man  and  wife 
without  children,  50  acres;  to  a  family  with  one  or  more 
children,  100  acres.  The  privdegc  of  choice  as  to  locality, 
to  be  allowed  to  the  applicants  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
application ;  the  only  restrictions  being,  that  the  land  must 
be  previously  unappropriated  to  any  other  individuals.  The 
conditions  to  be  annexed  should  be: — 1st,  that  unless  a 
certain  portion  of  the  grants  were  brought  into  pasture  or 
tillage  within  three  years  after  they  were  appropriated,  they 
might  be  resumed,  and  the  parties  deprived  of  all  right  or 
title  to  them  for  ever.  2nd,  that  if  a  dwelling  house  and 
farming  establishment  were  not  erected  and  com])leted  within 
five  years,  the  resumption  might  also  take  place  ;  and  3rd, 
t!iat  the  full  and  irrecoverable  title  to  the  actual  possession 
lu  fee  simple,  with  power  to  sell,  devise,  or  alienate  the  land 
so  granted,  should  not  be  completed  until  seven  years  of 
consecutive  and  continuous  occu])ation  and  cultivation  of  the 
same  shoidd  have  taken  jdace." 

It  may  be  proper  to  adil,  that,  in  the  "  Supjilementary 
(Chapter "  to  his  volume,  and  in  his  "  Postscript,"  Mr. 
Buckingham  is  strenuously  opposed  to  some  of  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  sidiject  of  colonization — particularly 
with  reference  to  grants  of  the  *'  Crown  Land" — as  ex})ressed 
by  his  Li)rdship  in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  181.'^.  Lord 
Stanley  stated,  observes  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  objection  to 
the  plan  just  noticed,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  to  his 
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lorilship,  "  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  not  the  power 
to  dispose  of  a  single  acre  in  the  Colonies,  as  this  was 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local  government.  But  h<' 
omitted  to  state,  that  as  all  the  luiapjjropriated  or  waste 
haul  of  the  Colonies  was  still  held  to  be  the  ])roperty  of  the 
Crown,  and  hence  still  called  '  Crown  Lands,'  or  '  Crown 
reserves,' — in  other  w^ords,  forming  part  of  the  great  national 
domain ;  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Legislature 
to  repeal,  enact,  alter,  or  amend,  any  regulations  aiftcting 
the  sale  or  grant  of  those  lands,  as  much  as  it  is  to  grant, 
sell,  or  lease,  any  portions  of  the  Crown  lands  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  In  virtue  of  this  power,  it  has,  from  time  to 
time,  made  such  changes  as  it  saw  fit,  and  might,  if  it  so 
chose,  make  any  other  changes  it  might  deem  proper."  In 
this  opinion,  Mr.  Buckingham  is  strongly  supported  by 
Lord  Durham,  in  his  official  "  Report ;"  and  also  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  in  his  "  Geographical  Dictionary,"  a  work  of 
sound  and  excellent  authority.  In  fact,  the  42nd  clause  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  July  23,  1840,  for  uniting  the  two 
Provinces  of  Canada  into  one,  expressly  reserves  to  Her 
Majesty  the  prerogative  cT  disjjosing  of  the  waste  lands  of 
this  colony,  and  forbids  the  introduction  of  any  bill  that  shall 
touch  or  affect  the  same,  in  the  local  legislature,  without 
previously  ascertaining  Her  Majesty's  assent. 

In  further  reference  to  the  jiroposed  Act  for  colonization, 
Mr.  Buckiii!j:hani  remarks — "  If  in  the  first  year  in  which 
such  an  act  should  come  into  operation,  a  million  of  persons 
should  be  conveyed,  at  the  public  expense,  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  savings  in  the  poor-rates  and  private  charity 
alone  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  more  than  pay  the 
cost ;  for  the  shi|)s  being  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  the 
seamen  and  officers  already  in  its  j)ay,  the  expense  would  be 
trifiing,  compared  with  the  object — certainly  not  ^5,0()0,()()()  • 
and  thus,  supposing  ^^10,000,000  to  be  saved  to  the  country 
by  this  relief,  (for  this  sum  at  least  is  expended  at  present, 
in  sustaining,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the  surplus  unem- 
ployed population  of  the  mother  country,  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  get  their  own  living,  if  employment  could  be 
provided  for  them,  independently  of  the  old  and  infirm,  who 
would  then  be  the  only  claimants  of  ]iarish  support,)  a  fund 
would  remain,  out  of  whieli  might  be  provided  all  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry,  seed,  and  cattle,  for  the 
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first  settlement.  These  being  collected  in  depots  in  each 
province,  might  be  supplied  to  individual  settlers  at  a  year's 
cjcdit,  payable  on  the  spot ;  with  power  to  distrain,  if  not 
]>unctually  discharged,  or  to  defer  for  another  year,  if  special 
circumstances  warranted  such  an  indulgence ;  so  that  the 
actual  outlay  of  the  Government,  in  capital,  might  he  fully 
saved  to  the  country,  in  diminished  jjoor-rates  and  charitable 
contiibuticms  ;  and  all  the  supply  of  implements,  cattle,  and 
seed,  for  first  stocking  farms,  be  reimbursed  in  two  or  three 
years  at  the  furthest." 

N'iewing  the  subject  comprehensively,  there  is  much  in 
this  thiit  seems  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 


CHAPTER  V. 

View  of  Montreal. — Foundation  of  the  City. — Historical  Events. 
— Alarming  Phenomena. — Cholera. — Aspect  of  the  Town. — 
Gas. — Public  Edifices  ;  Churches,  Chapels,  &c. — Population. 
— University. — Municipal  Government. — Government  House. 
— Court  House. — Imports. — Timber. — Ship-buihUng. — Rope- 
Walk. — Wheat. — New  Act  regulating  the  Importation  of  Flour 
from  Canada. — Newspapers. — Markets  and  Hotels. — Theatre. 
— Nelson  Column. — Supply  of  Water. — Police. 

Montreal,  the  second  city  in  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  settlements  on  the  North  American  continent,  is 
situated  on  the  south-eastern  point  of  an  island,  bearing  the 
same  name,  lying  u])on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand  River.  The  island  is 
tlurty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  eight  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  the 
exception  of  an  isolated  hill  at  the  western  extremity,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  bundled  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill,  the  prospect  is 
very  fine,  presenting  in  every  direction  a  vast  extent  of 
<lensely  ])eopled,  fertil",  and  highly-cultivated  coimtry,  en- 
riched with  wood,  water,  churches,  farm-houses,  cottages,  &c. 
The  streets  of  Montreal  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  a  greyish  coloured  stone  ;  haiulsome 
in  appearance,  and  roofed  with  either  tin,  zinc  or  sheet-iron. 
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Carticr  visited  the  site  of  Montreal  as  early  as  the  year 
1538-9.  It  was  his  intention  to  form  a  French  settlement 
there ;  but  the  idea  was  not  realised  till  more  than  a  century 
afterwards.  In  1640,  the  King  of  France  ceded  the  island 
to  a  company;  and,  in  1642,  the  spot  selected  for  the 
formation  of  a  town,  close  to  an  Indian  village  named 
Hochelaga,  was  consecrated  by  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  entire  property  of  the  island  was 
transferred  by  the  company  to  whom  it  had  been  granted,  to 
the  Society  of  the  St.  Sulpicians  at  Paris,  and  from  them  to 
the  seminary  of  that  Order,  then  at  Montreal.  In  their 
possession  it  has  continued  ever  since,  undisturbed  by  the 
English  conquest  of  the  province,  or  by  any  legislative 
enactment.  In  1689,  Montreal  was  the  scene  of  a  horrible 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Iroquois  Indians ;  since 
that  period  it  has  been  repeatedly  ravaged  by  accidental 
fires;  during  the  war  with  the  United  States,  from  1812  to 
1814,  it  was  several  times  threatened,  and  twice  in  great 
danger  from  the  enemy,  but  fortunately  escaped;  in  1819, 
it  was  subjected  to  a  succession  of  alarming,  and  hitherto 
unaccounted-for,  atmospheric  phenomena;*  in  1832,  it  lost 
about  2000  of  its  inhabitants,  out  of  a  population  of  28,000, 
by  the  Asiatic  cholera;  and  in  1837,  it^was  the  stage  on 
which  the  first  overt  acts  of  the  rebellion  of  Lower  Canada 
were  performed.  Since  the  restoration  of  peace,  however, 
Montreal  has  enjoyed  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity.  Through 
the  union  of  the  provinces,  it  is  thought  likely  to  become, 
preferably  to  Quebec  or  Toronto,  the  respective  capitals  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  the  seat  of  government. 

All  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  town  are  as  irregular, 
and  the  streets  are  as  narrow,  as  in  the  oldest  towns  of 
France.  No  fewer  than  six  suburbs  form,  like  the  faux- 
bourgs  of  Paris,  continuous  parts  of  the  town.  Most  of  the 
modern  shops  are  lighted  with  gas,  although  gas  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  for  illuminating  the  streets.  The  largest 
and  most  important  public  edifice  of  Montreal  is  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  near  the  centre  of  the  Rue  Notre 
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*  An  orange-coloured  sun,  green  and  black  clouds ;  then,  violent  and 
terrinc  thunder  and  lightning,  torrents  of  ink-black  rain,  the  fall  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  soot,  and  intense  darkness,  all  threatening  the  approach 
of  an  earthquake,  or  of  a  calamity  similar  to  that  which  befel  the  cities 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
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Dame.  There  are  three  other  Roman  Catuolic  churches. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  built  in  1818,  forms 
another  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Rue  Notre  Dame.  Besides 
these,  Montreal  has  three  Scottish  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  Scotch  Secession  church,  and  three  Wesleyan 
chapels ;  ])laces  of  worship  for  the  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  American  Presb3'terians ;  and  a  small  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  has  been  estimated  at 
20,000 ;  that  of  the  Protestants  at  10,000.  By  the  latest 
calculation,  however,  the  aggregate  number  is  given  as 
40,000.  The  public  institutions  of  the  city,  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  benevolent,  are  numerous  and  Wealthy,  especially 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  For  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  the  University  of  M'Gill  College  was  erected 
from  a  bequest  of  ^10,000,  and  an  estate,  by  a  Montreal 
merchant  of  that  name. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  consists  of  a  mayor 
and  aldermen.  The  old  gaol  haviiig  been  converted  into  a 
barrack,  a  new  one,  for  the  reception  of  debtors  as  well  as 
of  criminals,  has  been  erected  in  the  Quebec  suburb.  The 
Government  House,  formerly  an  establishment  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Traders,  is  a  small  and  incommodious  building. 
Near  the  river  staiids  the  new  Court  House,  a  neat  and 
tasteful  structure.  In  front  is  a  long  and  noble  range  of 
wharfage.  The  dock  is  very  commodiously  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  vessels.  From  local  facilities,  all  exports  from 
Upper  Canada  are  first  shipped  at  Montreal ;  and  all  imports 
for  the  Upper  Province  are  also  landed  there.  Montreal 
enjoys  the  most  favourable  position  for  foreign  trade,  and  also 
for  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
Custom  House  returns,  the  annual  amount  of  imports  has 
varied  from  a  million-and-a-half  to  two  millions  sterling; 
besides  which  a  considerable  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  United  States.  The  fur-trade,  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  North-west  Company,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Immense  rafts  of  timber,  worth 
from  ,4'1000  to  ^"'5000  each,  are  frequently  seen  floating 
down  the  river,  and  passing  on  towards  Quebec. 

A  large  ship-building  yard,  and  a  large  rope-walk,  in  full 
operation,  are  amongst  the  facilities  for  commercial  enterprise 
at  Montreal.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Canada  are  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp. 
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Many  parts  of  Canada  are,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  de- 
structive fly,  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat ;  large 
quantities  of  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States ; 
the  growers  in  the  latter  country  sending  their  corn  over  the 
border,  where  it  is  ground  in  Canadian  mills;  and  then, 
"  being  of  the  mnnufucturc  of  the  Colony,"  it  may  be  sent  to 
England  under  a  light  duty.  According  to  an  Act  passed  by 
the  English  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1843,  American 
wheat,  thus  manufactured,  may  now  be  imported  on  a  fixed 
duty  of  4s.  per  quarter.  This  Act  is  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  boon  to  Canada ;  though  it  seems  probable  that  the 
American  growers  will  be  at  least  equal  gainers. 

Two  daily  newspapers  are  published  at  Montreal,  find  two 
thrice  a  week :  besides  which,  are  a  French  paper ;  a  Wes- 
leyan  journal,  published  once  a  fortnight ;  and  a  Temperance 
paper,  published  monthly. 

Montreal  has  tw  o  good  markets,  several  hotels,  and  a  large 
theatre.  At  the  head  of  the  New  Market,  is  a  Doric  column 
in  honour  of  Lord  Nelson,  with  a  statue  of  the  hero  on  its 
summit. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
raised  by  a  steam-engine.  Unless  previously  boiled,  this 
water,  like  that  of  the  Seine,  at  Paris,  acts  unfavourably  on 
the  bowels  of  new  comers.  During  the  brief  government  of 
Lord  Durham,  a  Police  Force  was  organized  here  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Toronto. — Head  Quarters  for  a  Settler. — Advance  of  Civilization. 
— Population,  &c. — Streets  and  Public  Buildings. — Education. 
— Newspapers. — Municipal  Government. — Law  and  Physic. — 
Society.  —  Kingston. — The  Thousand  Isles.  —  Population. — 
Chvu-ches,  &c. — Newspapers. — Prices  of  Land. — The  Rideau 
Canal. — Steam-Boat  Excursions. — Bay  of  Quints. — Settlement 
of  Port  Hope. — Town  of  Coburg.  —  Brockville.  —  Prescott. 
— Mr.  Ellice's  Estate  of  Beauharnois. — Surprising  Increase 
in  the  Value  of  Property. 

Toronto,  the  infant  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  is  finely  situ- 
ated near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  northern  side  of 
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an  excellent  harbour  or  elliptical  basin,  of  an  area  aoont  ten 
milfis  in  breadth,  and  six  in  depth.  This  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  long,  low,  sandy  peninsula,  cast  up  by  the  rive»*  Don, 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  stretching  itself 
along  westerly  to  Gibraltar  Point,  abreast  of  a  good  fort. 
It  has  a  good  lighthouse,  and  is  safe  in  all  storms. 
"  Toronto,"  observes  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  Practical  Notes, 
"is  a  very  desirable  situation  for  a  settler  to  choose  as 
head-quarters,  in  looking  about  for  a  purchase.  He  is  sure 
at  this  place  to  meet  with  numerous  offers  of  farms,  regard- 
ing which  he  will  do  well  to  act  with  caution ;  and  he  will  be 
able  to  inspect  the  plans  of  public  lands  in  the  government 
land  office,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  llobinson,  a 
gentleman  able  and  willing  to  afford  him  every  facility.  The 
rich  and  heavi/  land  of  Upper  Canada  is  not  to  be  found,  in 
general,  upon  the  immediate  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
It  lies  for  the  most  part  from  12  to  20  miles  back,  and  thus 
compensates  the  enterprising  settler  for  plunging  into  the 
forest." 

There  is  still  wantmg  a  supply  of  healthy,  vigorous,  sober, 
and  industrious  emigrants  ;  who,  if  they  come  with  nothing 
but  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  remarks  Buckingham, 
"  serve  to  augment  the  national  wealth  from  the  first  day 
tliey  begin  to  clear  and  till  the  soil ;  but  who,  if  they  bring 
with  them  capital,  also  tend  of  course  still  more  to  advance 
tlie  prosperity  of  their  new  home."  There  is,  at  Toronto,  an 
Emigrant  Office  for  Upper  Canada,  ably  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Hawk,  "  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  such  emigrants  as  arrive, 
forward  them  to  their  respective  destinations,  assist  them 
with  advice,  and  sometimes  with  means  of  transport,  so  as  to 
get  them  as  speedily  as.  possible  into  the  way  of  obtaining 
employment  for  their  labour,  or  of  purchasing  lands  if  they 
desire  it." 

Scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  city  of  Toronto,  as  well  as  the  entire  country,  northward 
and  westward,  was  an  absolute  wilderness.  Tlie  land  is  now 
fast  clearing ;  and  it  is  thickly  settled  by  a  hardy  and  indus- 
trious i)opulation,  English  and  of  English  descent,  blessed 
with  health  and  competence,  and  every  thing  indicating  the 
rapid  advancement  of  civilized  society.  At  the  time  referred 
to  above,  Toronto  (then  Little  York,  or  "  Dirty  Little  York," 
from  the  name  of  the  township  in  which  it  stands)  had  not 
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more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  and  only  two  brick-built  houses, 
the  rest  being  of  wood,  and  the  streets  unpaved  and  dirty ; 
now  it  has  a  population  of  about  15,000,  with  200  brick 
l)uildings;  besides  villas,  smart  cottages,  gardens,  lawns,  &c., 
in  the  vicinity.  Yet  it  is  hardly  more  than  six  years  ago 
that  it  took  a  start  towards  a  rapid  increase.  The  town  is 
regular  iu  form,  and  presents  an  agreeable  asj)ect  in  its  water 
approach.  The  principal  streets,  broad,  handsome,  generally 
flagged  or  wood-paved  on  each  side  and  macadamised  in  the 
centre,  run  parallel  to  the  lake,  and  are  intersected  by  others 
at  right  angles.  King  Street,  the  chief  thoroughfare,  is 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  contains  the  principal  build- 
ings and  public  offices ;  Government  House,  the  Court  House, 
the  College  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Upper  Canada  Bank, 
Barracks,  Hospital,  Gaol,  the  Law  Society  Hall,  the  City 
Hotel,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship,  several  meeting-houses,  &c.  The  Parliament 
House,  with  its  various  public  offices,  consists  of  three  plain 
structures  of  brick — a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  House  of 
Commons,  or  Hall  of  Representatives,  is  a  spacious  apart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor.  The  House  of  Peers,  or  Hall  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  is  on  the  same  level,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chief  entrance.  In  the  College,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  classical  education  of  youth,  the  yearly  expense 
for  each  student  does  not  exceed  £30.  There  are  eight 
churches  in  Toronto ;  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  which,  a 
stone  structure,  is  of  the  Establishment.  Toronto  has  nine 
newspapers ;  weekly,  twice,  and  three  times  a  week ;  all  of 
which  are  conducted  with  more  temper  and  liberality  than 
tlie  papers  of  the  United  States, — The  municipal  government 
of  the  city  consists  of  a  mayor  and  ^dermen,  elected  by  tlie 
suffrages  of  the  householders. 

Upper  Canada  is  abundantly  supplied  with  both  law  and 
physic.  It  has  nearly  100  barristers,  all  of  whom  are  attor- 
neys also,  and  nearly  200  notaries.  A  Medical  Board,  of 
fifteen  members,  sits  at  Toronto;  and,  under  its  licence, 
there  are,  throughout  the  province,  about  300  practitioners 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  society  at  Toronto  is  extremely  agreeable.  There  is  a 
Temperance  Society  in  the  town;  but  the  people  of  the 
upper  province  generally  are  thought  to  be  less  temperate 
than  those  of  the  United  States. 
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Kingston,  next  to  Quebec  and  Halifnx  the  strongest 
British  post  in  America,  and  next  to  Quebec  and  Montreal 
the  chief  in  commercial  imjjortance,  enjoys  an  advantageous 
site  on  tlie  northern  bank  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  head  of  the 
St.  Lawrence;  180  miles  from  Montreal,  and  181  from 
Toronto.  It  is  separated  from  Point  Frederick  and  Point 
Henry  by  r.  bay  which  extends  a  considerable  distance  north- 
westward beyond  the  town,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  a 
river  flowing  from  the  interior.  Point  Frederick  is  a  long 
narrow  peninsula,  extending  about  half  a  mile  into  the  lake 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Kingston  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  bay  ;  the  peninsula 
forming  the  western  side  of  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  called 
Navy  Bay,  from  its  being  our  chief  naval  dipoi  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Here  is  a  dock-yard,  with  store-houses  and  other 
requisite  buildings.  The  extremity  of  Point  Frederick  is 
surmounted  by  a  strong  battery. — Point  Henry,  forming  the 
eastern  side  of  Navy  Bay,  is  a  high  and  narrow  rocky  ridge 
extending  into  the  lake  in  the  same  direction  as  Point 
Frederick.  The  extremity  of  the  ridge  is  surmounted  by  a 
fort  occupying  the  loftiest  site  in  this  part  of  Canada.  The 
appearance  of  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario, 
on  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Kingston,  is  emi- 
nently beautiful ;  the  main  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about 
twelve  miles  wide,  being  so  thickly  studded  with  islands,  as 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  vast  archipelago.  This  extensive 
rauf^e  bears  Ihe  name  of  "  The  Thousand  Isles,"  but  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  in  reality  more  than  l.CiOO. 

With  a  population  of  from  7>00()  to  8,0()(),  the  town  of 
Kington,  sufficiently  regular  in  form,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  by  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadtli.  In 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  house,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  stone  is  usually  found  for  its  erection.  The  Court  House, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  most  prominent  of  the 
j)ublic  buildings.  In  its  rear  is  the  Town  Gaol.  At  a 
distance,  beyond  the  town,  is  a  large  Penitentiary,  conducted 
on  the  silent  system.  In  Kingston,  the  Establishment  has 
one  church ;  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  one ;  and  there  are 
chapels  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Baptists.  There  are  three  newspapers  in  Kingston ; 
Conservatives,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  having  each  an  organ  of 
their  own.     "  The  society  of  Kingston  is  less  extensive,  less 
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varitid,  and  less  elegant  than  that  of  Toronto."  A  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  u  Temperance  Society  are  found  beneficial. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  land,  though  inferior 
in  quality,  is  higher  in  price  than  farther  west;  ])rices 
"  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  per  acre,  while  in 
the  western  districts,  much  better  tracts  may  be  liad  for  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  and  large  tracts  of  wooded 
land  at  ten  shillings. 

The  Rideau  Canal,  commenced  in  1826  and  opened  for 
navigation  in  1830,  is  of  vast  importance  to  Upper  Canada 
in  the  transport  of  her  produce  to  the  great  port  of  shipment, 
Montreal.  Its  main  object  was  to  provide  a  communication 
by  water,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  "^lontreal,  without  going 
over  the  rapids,  which  in  several  psuts  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  has  been  eflfected  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  a  million  sterling. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kingston  can,  at  any  time,  avail  them- 
selves of  a  delightful  water  excursion,  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
a  beautifully  winding  and  picturesque  sheet  of  water  which 
forms  an  inlet  from  the  general  course  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Steam-boats  go  daily  up  to  Bath,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  to  Belleville,  eighty  miles,  and  return  on  the  following 
•lay. 

Port  Hope  is  a  promising  little  new  settlement,  with 
about  two  hundred  houses,  and  two  churches,  on  Lake 
Ontario.  It  has  a  fine  open  tract  of  cleared  land  at  the 
back. 

About  seven  miles  below  Port  Hope,  is  Coburg,  a  town 
extremely  well  laid  out,  with  fine  broad  streets,  substantial 
houses  of  stone,  brick,  «nd  wood,  and  every  indication  of 
advancing  prosperity.  Its  population  numbers  from  'AOOO  to 
4000.  Behind,  is  a  fine  agricultiTral  country,  extending 
thirty  miles  north  to  the  river  Trent  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 
Altogether,  this  is  regarded  as  a  most  promising  district. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  is  a  large  htindsome 
stone  edifice,  erected  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  as  an 
academy  and  college  for  tlie  education  of  youth. 

Below  Kingston,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
the  little  town  of  Brockville;  and,  a  little  further  in 
Prescott,  the  scene  of  a  battle  during  tlie  late  insurrection  in 
Canada. 

Proceeding    downwards,    towards    Montreal    in    Lower 
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Canada,  and  about  twenty  miles  above  Lachinc,  is  the 
flourishing  village  of  Beauharnois ;  which  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  rebels,  by  whom  a  large  portion  of  it  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  entire  estate  of  Beauharnois,  at  that  time  the 
property  of  Edward  EUice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  said  to  extend 
over  a  space  of  eighteen  miles  square.  This  estate  presents 
a  wonderful  instance  of  increase  in  the  value  oi  property. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  "  sold  to  Mr.  Ellice  some  years  since 
for  less  than  j£! 1 0,000;  that  the  improvements  made  on  it 
by  him,  have  cost  about  an  equal  sum,  making  the  whole 
outlay  ^20,000  j  and  that  during  the  whole  of  the  period  it 
has  been  in  his  possession,  he  has  derived  an  income  of  at 
least  ^'5000  a  year  from  it.  The  whole  has  been  recently 
sold  by  him  to  a  Company  of  Proprietors  in  England  for 
about  d£?  120,000,  and  these  even  are  thought  to  have  made 
a  cheap  purchase ; — so  valuable  is  this  fine  estate,  com- 
prising upwards  of  200,000  acres  of  good  land,  a  large 
portion  under  cultivation,  with  many  buildings,  and  within  a 
tew  miles  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  In  twenty  years  hence, 
with  the  infusion  of  a  good  class  of  settlers,  and  the  judicious 
application  of  capital,  the  value  of  this  estate  may  be  easily 
raised  to  .4^500,000 ;  and  in  half  a  century  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  worth  a  million."* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Nova  Scotia. —  Vegetable  Produce.  —  Exports. —  Fisheries.  — 
Climate. — Minerals. — Discovery  of  Nova  Scotia. — Founding 
of  ilalifox. — Population. — Churches,  and  other  Public  Build- 
ings.— Newspapers. — Society. — Annapolis. — Halifax  Exports 
and  Imports. —  Cape  Breton. — Sydney,  its  Capital. — Popula- 
tion,—  Ship-building.  —  Magdalen  Islands. —  Prince  Edward 
Island. —  Health  and  Longevity. —  Population. —  Harbour. — 
Fishery,  &c. 

Having  presented  a  general  view,  physical  and  historical, 
descriptive  and  statiiitical,  of  the  vast  and  fertile  country  of 


*  BucKi.N'OHAM's  Canada,  p.  90. 
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Canndn,  to  assist  the  general  reader,  uiid  more  particidarly 
persons  intending  to  emigrate,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its 
ca])abihties,  we  proeeed  to  offer  a  yet  more  concise  sketch  of 
the  other  colonial  possessions  of  Britain  in  North  America 
— Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Ishuid,  New- 
foundland, New  Brunswick,  &c. 

Nova  Scotia,  of  which  Halifax  is  the  capital,  is  a  peninsula 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America 
eiUletl  New  Brunswick,  by  an  isthmus  of  only  ten  miles 
across,  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Straits  of 
Northumberland.  Its  latitude  is  from  43*^  to  46°  north ;  its 
longitude  from  (51°  to  67°  west.  It  is  about  three  hundi-cd 
miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  of  varied 
breadth,  in  different  parts  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  15,620  miles,  or  nearly  1(),0()0,0()()  of  acres, 
of  which  probably  5,000,000  may  be  deducted  for  rivers, 
lakes,  and  rocky  surface,  leaving  about  an  equal  space  open 
to  cultivation.  No  ])art  of  the  land  is  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  navigable  water  as  thirty  miles ;  and  tine  streams  and 
rivers  abound  in  all  directions. — The  southern  margin  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  broken  and  rugged,  with  very  bold  features, 
deep  indents,  and  craggy  islands.  The  northern  coast  is 
more  free  from  rocks,  and  less  striking  iu  character.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  separates  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island ;  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Gulf  of  Canseau,  which  parts  it  from  Cape 
Breton ;  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  New  Brunswick ;  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
oast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  soil  of  this  country  varies  greatly  in  quality ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  finest  land  is  found  in  the  north- 
western district.  Towards  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  esjiecially,  the 
soil  is  rich  and  free  from  stones.  Many  thousands  of  acres 
of  alluvial  soil,  marsh  land  dyked  in,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
waters  of  the  ri  ers,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Some  of 
this  land  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  yielded  an  annual 
produce  of  three  tons  of  hay  jier  acre.  At  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  there  are  70,000  acres  of  this  description  of 
land  in  one  connected  body.  The  next  best  quality  of  land, 
locally  termed  intervale,  is  met  with  in  the  valleys,  on  the 
banks  of  the  fresh-water  brooks  and  streams.  Of  this, 
large    quantities    are    found    in    every    direction,    forming 
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extensive  meadows,  covered  with  uutural  grass  several  foet 
in  height.  The  higher  hinds  vary  greatly.  A  tract,  com- 
meneing  at  Cape  Uloniidon,  and  rnnning  in  a  continuous 
ridge  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  towards  Dighy,  and 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  hreadth,  is  a  strong  soil  of  excellent 
quality,  and  producing  wheat  and  other  grain  in  uhundanee. 
Agricultural  operations  are  generally  conducted  with  great 
spirit  and  skill. 

The  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  [n'oduce  salmon,  trout,  and 
other  fish  of  the  finest  qualities;  and  the  sea-shores  are 
equally  productive  in  white  and  shell-fish.  One  fourth,  or 
more,  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  catchhig  and 
curing  of  cod,  mackerel,  herrings,  lialihut,  &c. ;  also  in  the 
capture  of  whales  and  seals  for  their  blubher,  and  the  latter 
for  their  skins.  The  annxial  exports  of  fish  and  oil  amount 
to  not  less  than  .4'2()0,()()().  There  are  largt;  exports  also  of 
timber,  coal,  iron,  &c.  The  sliipjnng  amounts  to  about 
150  vessels,  measuring  at  least  1.5,l)U0  tons,  and  employing 
nearly  lOOO  men. 

The  woods  of  the  country  consist  of  white,  black,  yellow, 
and  grey  birch  ;  red  oak;  white  and  yellow  pine;  white,  red, 
and  black  spruce ;  maple,  elm,  cherry,  &c.  All  the  English 
fruits  ami  culinary  vegetables  are  jjroduced  in  abundance  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
and  maize  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  highly  salubrious  ;  but,  like 
that  of  Canada,  extremely  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter ; 
snow  generally  covering  the  ground  from  Christmas  till  the 
first  week  of  March.  When  vegetation  commences,  its 
progress  is  rai)id ;  the  summer  is  short  but  powerful,  and  the 
crops  ripen  quickly. 

Nova  Scotia  is  rich  in  mineral  productions.  Tlic  bed 
appears  to  be  granite,  with  trap  and  slate.  Sandstone, 
gypsum,  lime,  and  coal  abound  ;  with  numerous  indications 
of  iron,  lead,  copper,  &c. 

This  territory  was  discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  1497  ;  it 
was  iirst  colonized  by  the  French  in  1()04,  and  named 
Acadia ;  but  it  has  been  a  British  jjossession  ever  since  the 
year  171-.  It  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  including  Cape 
Breton  at  its  eastern  extremity.  Its  chief  towns  are  Halifax, 
Truro,  Londonderry,  Onslow,  &c. 

Halifax  was  founded  in  \1A\)  bv  the  Earl  of  IlaUfax,  at 
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thnt  time  President  of  tlie  Poiinl  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
It  lies  on  tlic  western  side  of  n  Him  harbour,  three  or  four 
miles  in  from  the  sea.  ()|)})osite  to  Halifax,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  its  harbour,  is  the  little  town  of  Dartmouth,  the  soil 
nroimd  whieh  is  more  fertile  than  in  the  west,  and  is  well 
ctdtivated,  mostly  by  German  settlers.  The  first  line  of 
post-otfiee  paekets  fnnn  Falmouth  in  Knf^liind,  to  Halifax, 
was  establislied  in  IZf^S;  two  years  afterwards,  the  port  was 
visited  by  the  late  Kin{^,  William  IV.,  then  uii  oHieer  of  the 
navy;  and,  subsequently,  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  held  the 
military  command  of  italifax.  Its  value  as  a  naval  station 
became  fully  known  in  the  war  which  broken  out  with  France 
in  17J^''i.  when  it  became  the  rendezvous  of  our  West  India 
squadron,  and  received  all  its  prizes.  In  our  last  war  with 
America  also,  Halifax  was  the  port  into  which  iill  our  prizes 
taken  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  carried  for  adjudication. 

The  town  of  Halifax,  running  along  the  water's  edge,  is 
about  two  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Eight 
princii)al  streets  riui  parallel  to  the  water,  and  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  sixteen  others,  which  ascend  towards  the 
citadel.  Thi'  latter  are  very  steep.  The  streets,  generally, 
are  broad,  but  mostly  xmpaved  excepting  at  the  sides.  Above 
the  town,  on  a  very  commanding  site,  is  the  Citadel,  or  Fort, 
with  a  signal  post  and  a  telegraph.  Here  are  a  dock-yard, 
and  an  ordnance  dipot ;  and  several  barracks  for  the  troops 
are  scattered  over  the  town.  The  population  of  Halifax  is  esti- 
mated at  1(),0(K),  with  about  1000  negroes  and  a  few  Indians. 

'IMiere  are  nine  churches  and  other  })laces  of  public  worship 
in  Halifax.  Of  the  i)ublic  edifices,  one  of  the  chief  is  the 
Province  Building,  large  and  handsome.  In  this  are  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  and  the  Legislative  Council  Chamber, 
witli  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  Government  House  is  another 
handsome  structure,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Didhousie  College  was  founded  in  1818  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  then  Governor.  It  has  a  nuiseum,  and  under 
the  same  roof  is  a  lecture  room  for  the  use  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  The  Halifax  Theatre  is  little  attended.  News- 
papers, of  all  shades  of  politics,  are  very  numerous  here. 
The  society  of  Halifax  is  very  good;  the  female  portion 
being,  in  general,  extremely  well  educated. 

Excepting  Halifax,  most  of  the  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
small  and   unimportant.     Even  Annapolis,  on  the  western 
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coast,  though  the  oldest  settlement  in  North  America,  and 
possessing  a  good  river  and  a  iine  harbour,  has  hardly  more 
than  100  houses,  and  has  never  been  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  commerce  of  Halifax  "  consists  chiefly  of  the  export 
of  timber,  dried  fish,  wheat,  flour,  oats,  salted  pork,  butter, 
and  fish  oil ;  and  in  the  import  of  manufactured  goods  from 
England,  wines  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  sugar,  molasses, 
logwood,  mahogany,  cofifee,  cigars,  and  rum  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  aggregate  amount  of  exports  and  imports  on 
an  average  of  several  years  past,  is  about  ,5^750,000  annually 
for  each ;  though  for  the  whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
including  the  few  other  ports,  it  is  about  i^l-,000,000."* 

Lunenburgh,  taking  its  name  from  one  of  the  counties  of 
Nova  Scotia,  was  originally  settled  by  a  number  of  industrious 
Germans.  It  has  now  a  population  of  about  2000.  It  is 
distant  35  miles  W.S.W.  from  Halifax. 
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CAPE    BRETON. 

Cape  Breton,  poUtically  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  of  which 
it  now  forms  a  county,  and  from  which  it  is  geographically 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Gut  of  Canseau, 
was  formerly  a  distinct  colony.  Its  length  is  about  100  miles, 
its  breadth  80 ;  covering  an  area  of  nearly  2,000,000  of  acres. 
It  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  who  founded  the  town  of 
Louisbourgh,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  in  1720. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  17-45  ;  in  1748,  it  was  restored 
to  France,  in  exchange  for  Madras  in  the  East  Indies ;  but 
in  1766,  it  was  again  captured  by  the  English,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  in  our  possession.  Since  the  year  1820,  it 
has  sent  two  members  to  the  legislature,  at  HaUfax,  as  a 
county  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  natural  productions  of  Cape 
Breton  are  similar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia  :  their  chief  value  is 
in  the  coal  and  iron  mines.  The  island  is  divided  by  an  inlet, 
called  the  Arm  of  Gold,  50  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth. 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  just  within  the  strait  or 
entrance  to  this  inlet ;  which,  by  means  of  a  canal,  may  be 
expected,  some  day,  to  communicate  with  the  Atlantic.  The 
town  of  Sydney  has  not  more  than  lOOO  ahabitants ;  the 
entire  population  of  the  island,  including  about  300  Indians, 
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Jjeing  estimated  at  40,000.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  are  chiefly  of  French  descent, 
with  an  admixture  of  Scotch ;  the  agricultural  families  are 
mostly  Irish  emigrants.  The  miners,  from  500  to  600  in 
number,  are  nearly  all  from  Scotland.  Much  land  remains 
imcultivated. 

The  number  of  ships  employed  at  Sydney  amounts  to 
about  600,  from  20  up  to  260  tons  each.  Some  vessels  art 
bui).  acre  for  tlie  coasting  and  fishing  ti'ade. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  northward  of  Cape  Breton,  were 
the  property  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin.  They  are 
about  half-a-dozen  in  number,  very  small,  and  containing 
few  inhabitants. 


PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

Prince  Eaward  Island  (formerly  St.  John's),  taking  its 
present  name  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Forces  in  these  provinces  in  1/99, 
lies  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Breton,  between  the  latitude  of 
4G°  and  47°.  From  the  absence  of  high  moimtains,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  its  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Canada 
or  Nova  Scotia ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  health 
and  longevity.  About  140  miles  in  length,  and  various  in 
breadth,  from  its  numerous  bays,  &c.,  it  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 1,360,000  acres,  out  of  which  not  more  than  10,000  are 
thought  to  be  unfit  for  tillage.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest 
}K)ssessions  of  the  crown  having  a  legislature  of  its  own.  It 
was  first  settled  by  the  French,  but  transferred  to  the  English 
in  1 763.  The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties.  King's, 
Queen's,  and  Prince's.  The  population,  originally  French, 
is  now  chiefly  Scotch ;  and  the  Presbyterians  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  religious  persuasions. 

The  harbour,  which  is  spacious,  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  ship-building, 
upon  a  small  scale,  is  carried  on  here.  The  island  has  been 
recommended  to  such  emigrants  as  combine  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  with  that  of  curing  fish.  Of  late,  however,  the 
fishery  has  not  been  prosecuted  with  much  energy. 

Charlotte  Town,  the  capital,  is  neat  and  pretty,  Avith  fine 
views.     The  entire  population  of  the  island  is  about  40,000. 

Southward  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  the  httle  island  of 
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Pictou,  with  a  lighthouse  on  the  eastern  point  of  its  harbour. 
The  town,  about  two  miles  inward,  beyond  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  is  small,  containing  only  about  300  houses,  all 
of  wood.  Its  chief  inhabitants  are  emigrants  from  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.     Pictou  has  three  places  of  worship. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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The  Island  of  Newfoundland  discovered,  re-discovered,  colonized 
by  the  French,  and  finally  ceded  to  England. — Physical  Aspect 
and  Capabilities  of  the  Country. — Produce. — Fisheries. — Ship- 
ping. —  Exports.  —  Population. —  Government. —  New  Bruns- 
wick.— Vast  Fertility  ;  its  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Mines,  &c. 
— Rivers. — Climate. — Population. — Government. — Exports. — 
Prices  of  Land. — Gavel-kind. — Flourishing  State  of  St.  John 
Town.  —  Churches, — Public  Buddings  and  Institutions.  — 
Municipal  Government.  —  Ship-building.  —  Exports.  —  Saw- 
mills.— Population. — Newspapers. — Long  Island,  Gage  Town, 
Sheffield,  Maugerville,  and  Oromocto. —  Fredericktown,  the 
Capital. — Prospects  and  General  Description. — Population. — 
Society. — Woodstock,  the  Frontier  Town. 

Thr  island  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  north-east  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  separated  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  is  in  longitude 
5.5°  W.,  and  from  4G°  40'  to  50°  40'  north  latitude.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  visited  by  the  Northmen  in  the  first 
year  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  re-discovered  by 
Cabot,  in  14f)7-  Queen  EHzabeth  granted  a  patent  for  its 
colonization  in  l.")!>7;  but  the  first  permanent  settkment 
umde  here  was  in  IG'Jii,  h\  Lord  Baltimore,  who  j)lanted 
Maryland,  in  America.  Previously  to  this,  however,  the 
French,  who  claimed  supremacy,  had  formed  settlemeats  in 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  but  cliiefly  westward.  In  1/15,  it 
was  fully  ceded  to  England,  with  the  reservation  of  only  cer- 
tani  rights  of  fishery  to  the  French.  The  island  is  in  extent 
from  north  to  south  about  .'100  miles  ;  in  mean  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  200.  With  an  area  of  .'l(i,00()  square  miles,  it 
presents  a  surface  of  from  20,000,000  to  2;<,Ol>0,(l(iO  of  acres, 
or  .'3,000,000  of  acres  more  than  Ireland,  a  country  to  whicl' 
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it  is  considered  to  bear  many  physical  resemblances.  The 
western  coast,  the  chief  site  of  the  French  fishing  stations,  is 
the  most  fertile.  In  every  direction,  the  margin  of  the  island 
is  full  of  fine  estuaries,  bays,  and  creeks.  Six  or  seven  large 
lakes,  and  forty  or  fifty  smaller  ones,  are  found  in  the  interior. 
The  bed  of  the  island  is  granite  ;  but  there  are  also  gypsum, 
lime,  and  slate ;  and,  towards  the  south  there  are  said  to  be 
indications  of  iron.  Forest  wood  is  in  abundance,  and  some 
of  the  valleys  are  excellent  in  soil,  for  the  growth  of  grain, 
the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  the  production  of  fruit.  As  in 
Canada,  the  winters  are  long  and  severe ;  high  winds,  as  well 
as  fogs,  are  more  prevalent ;  yet  the  cUmate  is  salubrious, 
and  instances  of  longevity  are  numerous.  Wolves,  bears, 
foxes,  otters,  deer,  hares,  &c.,  are  hunted  and  shot  in  the 
interior.  The  Newfoundland  dog,  in  his  genuine  breed,  is 
becoming  scarce.  Land  and  water-birds,  and  game  in 
hnmense  variety,  abound.  The  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  &c.,  of  Newfoundland  all  feed  as  freely  on  fish  as 
on  grain.  Salmon,  trout,  and  eels,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  Amongst  the  smaller  fish  of  the  coast  are  cod, 
mackarel,  herring,  sole,  plaice,  halibut,  lobster,  &e.  The 
chief  delicacy,  however,  is  the  capelin,  a  little  fish  resembling 
a  smelt,  and  familiar  to  Londoners  in  its  dried  state  for  the 
breakfast  table. 

The  seal  and  cod  fisheries  are  the  staple  support  of  the 
colony.  Nearly  300  sealing  vessels  are  engaged,  affording 
occupation  to  about  8000  men.  Not  fewer  than  half  a 
million  of  seals  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a  single  season. 
\bout  1000  sail  of  vessels  enter  and  depart  from  Newfound- 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  exclusively  of  those  employed 
in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade  ;  and  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  amounts 
to  not  fewer  than  1500,  of  150,000  tons'  burthen,  and  employ- 
ing 30,000  men  and  boys.  During  the  fishing  season,  the 
number  of  boats  engaged  is  estimated  at  more  than  4000,  of 
men  at  20,000,  besides  10,000  curers  of  fish.  Twelve  thou- 
sand tons  of  seal-oil  have  been  exported  in  a  single  year ;  and 
the  annual  average  (piantity  of  cod-fish  taken  and  cured  is 
about  1,000,000  of  quintals.  Whales,  grampuses,  porpoises, 
&c.,  abound  in  the  seas  around  Newfoundland,  but  they  excite 
little  attention ;  and  even  the  English  fishing  on  the  Banks 
is  less  extensive  than  formerly.     Where   there  were   700, 
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there  are  not  now  more  than  100;  "their  places  being 
supphed  by  French,  Spanish,  and  American  barques,  schoo- 
ners, and  sloops.  Of  these,  the  French  employ  in  all  these 
waters  about  600  vessels,  of  60,000  tons,  and  13,000  seamen, 
having  a  right  of  fishing  on  450  leagues  of  coast ;  and  the 
Americans  have  at  least  1000  vessels,  and  30,000  men  and 
boys,  in  schooners  of  from  60  to  120  tons  each."  The  quan- 
tities of  fish  appear  to  be  inexhaustible. 

With  vast  capabilities,  and  in  a  greatly  improving  state, 
the  chief  wants  of  Newfoundland  are  enlarged  capital  and 
agricultural  settlers  and  labourers.  The  chief  town  and  best 
harbour  of  the  island  are  St.  John's,  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  east  coast.  The  town,  without  any  pretensions  to 
beauty,  extends  across  the  inner  shore  of  the  harbour,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gular, the  houses  chiefly  of  wood.  The  Government  Plouse 
is  a  large  plain  stone  building.  The  entire  population  of  the 
island  is  about  100,000 ;  nearly  one  half  of  French  descent ; 
the  remainder  English  and  Scotch,  with  a  number  of  Irish 
emigrants.  Members  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Church 
establishments,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Methodists,  have  res- 
pectively several  places  of  worship.* 

From  1728  to  1840,  many  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
officers  were,  in  succession.  Governors  of  Newfoundland. 
Captain  Prescott  was  the  last  naval  Governor.  In  1840, 
Major  General  Sir  John  Hervey,  Governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  statesman-like  views,  succeeded 
Captain  Prescott.  It  was  in  1832,  under  the  administration 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  that  a  constitution  was  first  given 
to  Newfoundland.  Local  differences,  however,  arising,  the 
constitution  was  re-modelled  in  1841,  and  it  is  now  similar 
in  })rinciple  to  the  new  constitution  of  Canada. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick,  as  yet  but  thinly  populated,  though 
possessing  extraordinary  capabilities,  with  reference  to  its 
fisheries,  its  agricultural  produce,  and  its  exhaustless  mines 
of  coal,  ])resents  a  finely-promising  field  for  the  able  and 
enterprisii  g  emigrant. — This  province,  considered  capable  of 

*  By  far  the  best  work  that  has  appeared  relating  to  this  colony,  is 
Bonnycastlk's  Newfoundland  in  1841,  in  two  volumes. 
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supporting  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  main 
land  of  North  America,  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  south 
of  the  eastern  })ortion  of  Lower  Canada,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  south-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  entire  province  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  16,500,000  acres;  of  which  nearly 
14,000,000  are  yet  ungranted  by  the  crown.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  still  covered  by  thick  forest*;  but 
there  are  considered  to  be  about  11,000,000  of  acres  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  what  is 
termed  the  Stanley  settlement,  wheat  of  the  finest  possible 
quaUty,  weighing  701bs.  per  bushel,  is  grown.  Hitherto,  the 
felling  and  exporting  of  timber  has  been  the  chief  trade ;  but 
the  fishery,  though  lamentably  neglected,,  is  of  incalculable 
value ;  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  regarded  as  so 
varied  and  so  vast,  that,  with  industiy  and  capital,  it  might 
be  rendered  one  of  the  wealthiest  spots  in  the  world,  without 
the  building  of  another  vessel,  or  the  exportation  of  another 
ton  of  timber. 

The  prices  of  land  vary,  according  to  locality,  quality,  and 
other  circumstances,  from  6s.  to  £5  an  acre.  In  the  tract 
belonging  to  the  New  Brunswick  Land  Company,  northward 
from  Fredericktown,  or  in  paria  under  sale  from  the  Govern- 
ment, from  6s.  to  10s.  an  acre  for  uncleared  land  is  about  the 
average  price.  Where  clearings  and  improvements  have  been 
effected,  ^5  may  be  required,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  it  will  run  up  to  ,^20  or  more.  Purchasers  of 
government  land  pay  .^10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
purchase,  when  made,  the  remainder  within  fourteen  days, 
and  possession  is  not  given  till  the  entire  payment  has  been 
completed.  Property  in  land  is  divided  by  the  custom  of 
gavel-kind,  as  in  Kent.  "  The  eldest  son  has  two  shares  of 
the  property,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  have  one  ;  and  if  a 
widow  be  left,  her  right  of  dower  takes  precedence  of  these." 
The  chief  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  are  the  St.  John, 
which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  the  Miraraichi, 
which  is  navigable  for  about  forty  miles,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  On  its  southern  banks, 
about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  village  of  Chatham ; 
where  merchants  have  settled,  stores  and  wharfs  have  been 
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erected,  and  many  ships  ai'e  freighted.  The  banks  of  these 
rivers  are  the  seats  of  the  timber  trade.  The  principal 
settlements,  however,  are  on  the  river  St,  John  and  its  lakes. 
On  its  northern  bank,  where  it  enters  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
stands  the  town  of  St.  John,  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  and 
the  largest  in  the  province.  On  the  same  river,  between 
eighty  and  ninety  miles  higher  up,  stands  Fredericktown,  the 
capital. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Grand  Lake,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
extensive  veins  of  coal  have  brer  found  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  An  excellent  vein  has  also  been  opened 
on  the  Salmon  river.  Iron  ore  is  abundant;  copper, 
plumbago,  and  manganese,  have  been  found ;  and,  in  the 
Chignecto  basin,  gypsum  and  sand-stone  are  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. — The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish ;  and  the 
sea-coast  is  prolific  in  cod,  haddock,  salmon,  &c. ;  of  which 
the  Americans  avail  themselves  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent 
than  we  do  ourselves. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  much  resembles  that  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  being  milder  in  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer, 
than  the  climate  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  entire  population  of  New  Brunswick  is  not  estimated 
at  more  than  200,000  ;  but,  from  emigration,  it  acquires  an 
average  annual  increase  of  from  5000  to  COOO. — The  govern- 
ment is  invested  in  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  enjoys  a 
salary  of  ^3,500  per  annum — in  a  Council  of  sixteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  constituting  the 
Upper  House — and  in  a  representative  body  of  thirty-two, 
elected  by  the  eleven  counties  into  which  the  province  is 
divided,  and  two  from  the  city  or  town  of  St.  John.  The 
different  Law  Courts  are  conducted  on  principles  similar  to 
those  of  the  parent  state. 

The  average  annual  exports  of  the  province,  including 
timber,  ships,  fish,  oil,  &c.,  amount  to  more  than  ^200,000. 

The  flourishing  state  of  St.  John  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  particulars.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  rocky  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  chief  streets  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles. 
Most  of  them  are  of  considerable  breadth ;  King  Street 
being  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  few  of  the  others  less  than 
fifty  or  sixty,  A  large  open  square,  with  houses  ranged  on 
terraces,  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill.     Nearly  in  continua- 
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tion  of  St.  John  are  the  suburbs  of  Portland  and  Indian 
Town ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  Uttle 
town  of  Carleton ;  between  which  and  St.  John  is  the  inner 
harbour.  On  a  small  island,  named  Partridge  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  a  lighthouse,  a  signal-post,  and 
a  fog-bell  to  warn  shipping.  In  St.  John  Town  und  its 
suburbs  (including  Carleton)  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship.  The  Court  House, 
with  a  Council  Chamber,  &c.,  is  handsome  and  commodious. 
Most  of  the  new  buildings  are  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  the 
chief  public  edifices  are  of  fine  gray  granite.  Considerable 
architectural  taste  is  displayed  in  a  new  market-house,  with 
spacious  halls  above,  a  new  custom-house,  and  two  new 
banks.  Extensive  ranges  of  barracks  have  been  recently 
erected.  Amongst  the  scholastic  establishments  are — a 
Government  School,  a  Lancasterian  School,  and  numerous 
Sunday  Schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor. 
Here  are  also  a  Marine  Hospital,  a  Board  for  the  Assistance 
of  Emigrants,  a  Vaccine  Establishment,  a  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, a  Literary  Society,  a  Theatre,  several  Patriotic  and 
Mutual  Relief  Associations;  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Tract 
Societies,  &c.  The  municipal  government  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  six  Aldermen,  and  six  Assist- 
ant Aldermen,  the  Mayor  being  nominated  by  the  Government, 
while  the  Aldermen,  &e.,  are  elected  by  the  six  wards  into 
which  the  town  is  divided.  Ship-building  is  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  town.  Ships  may  be  built  here  for  ^8  per  ton, 
masts  and  rigging  included ;  at  Quebec  the  rate  varying  from 
^10  to  ^'12,  and  in  London  from  =€15  to  £20.  The 
tonnage  of  ships  built  at  St.  John  ranges  at  from  300  to 
1000.  About  150,000  gallons  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  are 
annually  exported.  The  right  of  the  best  fishing  banks  for 
the  season  is  determined  by  lottery.  Large  fortunes  are 
made  in  St.  John  by  saw-mills.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  its  suburbs  is  upwards  of  30,000,  Six  newspapers 
are  published  here  weekly,  and  two  three  times  a  week.  The 
town  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  accidental  fires. 

Ascending  the  river,  about  forty  miles  above  St.  John  is 
Long  Island,  with  a  church  and  tavern  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  farmers ;  ten  miles  further,  on  the  left,  is  the  neat 
little  village  of  Gage  Town ;  and,  sixty  miles  above  St.  John 
are    Sheffield    on   the   right  and  Maugerville  on  the  left, 
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considered  to  be  the  oltlest  settlements  on  the  stream, 
are,  however,   only  small  villages.     Fourteen   miles 


They 
above 
these,  on  the  left,  where  the  river  Oromocto  enters  from  the 
west,  is  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Eighty-tivu  miles  above  St.  John  Town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  is  Fredericktown,  the  capital  of  the  province.  It 
was  founded  by  Governor  Carleton,  in  17H4,  when  New 
Brunswick  was  first  separated  from  Nova  Scotia.  Occuj)ying 
an  agreeable  site,  on  a  plain,  with  hills  rising  behind  it  to 
the  south-weat — the  circumjacent  country  being  extremely 
pleasant— the  river  running  up  400  miles  beyond — public 
roads  branching  off  in  different  directions — and  forming,  as 
it  does,  a  central  position  between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and 
an  important  miUtary  deput — it  holds  forth  the  fairest  pro- 
mise of  becoming  a  grand  mart  of  commerce.  Near  the 
lanJing-i)hice  is  a  fine  open  square,  with  a  grass  lawn, 
trees,  &c. 

The  officers'  barracks  occupy  one  side  of  the  square.  On 
a  rising  ground  is  seen  King's  College,  the  finest  structure 
in  the  province.  The  Province  Hall  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  town;  and  the  Governor's  residence,  elegant  and 
commodious,  is  in  its  northern  quarter.  The  Church  of 
England,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Baptists,  have  respectively  their  places 
of  worship ;  and,  besides  several  benevolent  institutions, 
tliere  are,  a  Grammar  and  Madras  School,  numerous  Sunday 
Schools,  a  Baptist  seminary,  and  several  private  academies. 
The  population  of  Fredericktown  is  now  only  about  5000 ; 
but  it  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  higher  classes  of 
society  are  distinguished  by  urbanity  and  hospitality. 

Woodstock,  a  poor  ill-provided  place,  is  sixty-five  miles 
beyond  Fredericktown,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  river  St. 
John.  A  stage-coach  runs  thither  from  Fredericktown ;  but 
no  public  conveyances  proceed  further  towards  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

St.  Croix,  the  westernmost  of  the  rivers  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  the  original  boundary,  westward,  between  the  British 
Provinces  and  the  United  States,  as  fixed  by  the  treatv  of 
1 783.  From  the  boundary  line  of  that  treaty,  and  also  from 
that  awarded  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1814,  some 
comparatively  unimportant  deviations  were  made  in  the  treaty 
negociated  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  1842. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

Emierration,  one  of  the  grand  Restoratives  of  Commercial  Pros* 
perity. — Improving  State  of  our  Colonies. — Colonel  Torrens's 
Pamphlet  on  the  Encouragement  of  Emigration. — Proposed 
Loan  of  £20,000,000  on  Unappropriated  Crown  Lands. — 
Certainty  of  Repayment. — Increasing  Value  of  Settled  Land. — 
Example  of  America. — Lord  Sydenham's  Proclamation. — 
Statement  by  the  Canada  Company,  respecting  the  Increase  of 
Property,  &c, — Mr.  Parkinsou^s  Letters  on  the  same  Subject. 
— Superiority  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. — Advantages  of 
the  Poorer  Class  of  Emigrants. — Middle  Class  of  Settlers. 

After  the  general  view  which  has  been  given  of  our  colonial 
possessions  in  North  America — a  view  more  com})rehensive 
than  can  be  met  with  in  any  other  work  upon  so  small  a 
scale — some  data  of  a  more  practical  nature  will  necessarily 
be  required  by  parties  intending  to  seek  a  new  home  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. — Emigration — or,  if  another  word 
be  preferred,  colonization — is  one  of  the  grand  sources  to 
which  we  must  look  for  the  revival  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  and  amidst  the  distress  which  is  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  England,  it  is  eminently  gratifying  to  learn  that 
our  colonies,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  are  gradually 
assuming  an  aspect  m.ore  cheerful,  more  exhilarating,  more 
flourish aig  in  character.  In  no  instance  is  this  improvement 
more  apparent  than  in  the  province  of  Canada.  With 
reference  to  our  West  Indian  and  Australian  possessions, 
as  well  as  those  in  North  America,  we  are  justified  in 
indidging  a  reasonable  expectation,  that  an  attentive  con- 
sideration, and  a  vigorous  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  home 
government,  will  effect  much  in  restoring  our  commerce  to 
its  former  point  of  prosperity;  in  enabling  us  to  supply, 
from  our  own  colonies,  that  vacuum  in  trade  which  has 
resulted  from  the  prohibitory  system  of  the  continent,  and 
from  the  distress  and  embarrassments  of  the  United  States. 
However,  to  carry  out  our  colonial  system  to  a  state  of 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  allow  emigration  to 
run  in  its  vohintary  and  unassisted  channels,  but  to  foster  it 
by  new  political  regulations,  at  once  safe  to  the  parent 
government,  and  not  risking  its  ultimate  expenditure  of 
capital. 
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In  ft  preceding  Chapter,  we  have  noticed  at  some  length, 
Mr.  IJuckingham's  proposed  new  plan  of  national  coloniza- 
tion. Whilst  our  own  pages  have  been  passing  through  the 
press,  Colonel  Torrens  has  published  an  exceedingly  in- 
telligent and  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  removing 
public  distress  by  the  encouragement  of  emigration.  *'  As 
the  existing  distress,"  observes  this  writer,  "is  a  conse- 
quence flowing  from  the  enlarged  productive  power  of  our 
machinery,  so  the  present  flourishing  state  of  our  colonies 
appears  to  be  the  remedy  which  the  especial  interposition  of 
Providence  has  appointed,  and  clearly  pointed  out  for  our 
deliverance.  Our  means  of  safety  are  thus  rendered  com- 
mensurate with  our  danger.  To  unlimited  powers  of  pro- 
duction an  unlimited  field  of  employment  is  presented.  The 
signs  of  the  times  proclaim  our  destiny,  and  repeat  in  legible 
characters  the  Divine  command,  '  Go  forth,  and  replenish 
the  earth.'  The  dangers  which  surround  us  are  indications 
from  on  high ;  they  are  pillars  of  cloud  and  fire  guiding  to 
Promised  Lands.  The  renewal  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  through  Lord  Ashburton's  Treaty ;  the 
increased  prosperity  which  that  treaty  cannot  fail  to  bring  to 
our  North  American  provinces ;  Canada  inviting  emigration 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  lakes,  and  to  the  Pacific ;  steam 
navigation  drawing  our  distant  possessions  near  to  our 
shores;  whilst  our  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  daily 
increasing  in  their  productive  powers ;  all  these  concurring 
circumstances,  these  wonderful  adaptations  and  means  to  an 
appointed  end,  these  leadings  of  Providence,  inspire  the 
belief  that  English  prosperity  is  not  yet  to  pass  away.  Our 
sky  may  be  overcast,  but  the  bow  is  in  the  heavens." 

These  are  words  of  encouragement.  As  regards  the 
capital  which  would  be  necessary,  and  the  perfect  security  cf 
its  repayment,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  crown  possesses  in 
the  colonies  an  extent  of  fertile  and  unaj)propriated  territory 
equal  to  ten  times  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now, 
according  to  Colonel  Torrens's  notion,  if  a  loan  of  many 
millions  could  be  raised  with  facility,  and  rei)ai(l  with 
certainty,  upon  the  security  of  the  crovni  lands  in  Great 
Britain,  can  any  doubt  exist  that  a  similar  loan  might  be 
raised  upon  the  unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  the 
English  crown  in  the  colonies  ?  Colonel  Torrens  considers 
that  there  would  be   no   difficulty  in  raising   a  capital  of 
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.£20,000,000  upon  the  crown  lands  in  Caniuln  and  Australia; 
and  he  contends  that  this  capital  would  he  sulficient  to  curry 
out  emigration  to  its  largest  extent,  and  that  the  repayment 
of  it  would  he  fully  secured,  either  hy  the  future  sale  of 
those  lands,  if  the  money  were  raised  hy  security  only,  or 
even  hy  their  present  ]:)rice,  \vere  the  money  to  he  raised 
from  their  ahsolute  and  iuiniediate  alienation.  "  A  land 
loan,"  he  ohserves,  "  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  an 
ordinary  revenue  loan;  hut,"  as  he  justly  adds,  "they  are 
essentially  different,  and  have  little  in  common  hut  the  nanu'." 
A  revenue  loan,  of  which  we  have  had  too  many  in  England, 
is  an  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  to  he  levied  on  the 
people.  A  land  loan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  anticipation 
of  the  j)roeeeds  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  public  jiroperty. 
When  a  loan  is  raised  in  anticij)ation  of  taxes,  a  perpetual 
burthen  is  laid  uj)on  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  ])ro- 
gress  of  trade  and  industry  is  retarded  by  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  new  impost.  But,  in  loans  raised  u|)on  the 
successive  sales  of  una])pv  >priated  land,  the  interest  and 
ca])ital  are  paid,  not  by  the  community  generally,  hut  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  lands  as  they  are  successively  sold.  The 
great  questions  then  are  :  1st.  Are  such  future  sales  certain  ? 
2dly.  Are  they  certain  at  such  an  increasing  and  improved 
price  as  to  secure  the  government  and  the  lenders  ?  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  on  either  of  these  points.  In  such  an 
improving  colony  as  Canada,  and  particularly  where  the 
great  olyeet  of  the  plan  is  to  send  out  emigrants  on  a  large 
scale,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sale  of  the  lands ;  and 
as  the  progress  of  the  colony  in  cultivation  must  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  this  large  capital  poured  into  it,  and  by  this 
influx  of  imlustrious  labourers,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
upon  the  second  ))oint — that  of  the  increasing  value,  and 
consequently  augmented  price  of  the  lands  in  their  future 
and  successive  sales.  Indeed,  all  the  numerous  intelligent 
travellers,  who  have  recently  visited  Canada,  and  the  back 
settlements  of  the  United  States,  give  it  as  the  result  of  their 
own  observation,  that  the  settlement  of  wild  lands  by  indus- 
trious men  raises  the  value,  not  only  of  the  lands  which  they 
occupy,  but  also  of  the  land  ujion  the  belt  of  wilderness  upon 
which  their  settlements  abut.  In  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  such  settlements  double  their  population  hi  less  than 
twenty-four  years.     A  new  market  thus  arises  for  new  land. 
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and  those  who  have  to  sell  it  procure  higher  prices.  The 
value  of  the  hind  is  raised,  not  only  hy  competition  but  l)y 
the  increased  value  of  food,  arising  from  an  increased  popu- 
lation, from  new  markets  and  new  roads.  This  is  forcibly 
exemplified  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  in 
Canada.  The  government  of  the  former,  by  fixing  a  i)ricc 
uj)on  the  public  lands,  raises  for  itself  an  immense  revenue, 
as  these  lands  are  incessantly  in  demand,  and  the  government 
is  the  only  seller.  The  price  is  fixed  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  after  which  a  new  valuation,  according  to  the  increased 
marketable  value,  is  made ;  and  thus,  from  time  to  time,  this 
source  of  revenue  goes  on  increasing. 

It  was  by  our  wonderful  improvements  in  mechanical  |)ower 
that  we  were  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  to  support  ourselves  upon  our  own 
resources,  when,  owing  to  the  power  of  Buonaparte  and  to 
the  effects  of  a  long  war,  we  were  wholly  excluded  from  the 
continent.  Our  difficulties  at  this  time  are  of  a  different 
nature.  We  want  new  lands  for  the  settlement  of  our  surplus 
population.  Canada,  and  our  other  colonies,  offer  us  an 
unlimited  supply.  We  want  new  markets,  and  a  new  demand 
for  our  manufactures,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  foreign  cus- 
tomers who  have  fallen  off.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  encourage  the  further  settlement  of  our  colonies, 
and  a  further  development  of  their  vast  resources.  By  these 
means  we  shall  more  than  supply  the  loss  we  have  sustained ; 
and,  while  conferring  immense  benefits  on  the  community  at 
large,  wc  shall  proportionately  increase  the  comfort,  i)ros- 
pcrity,  and  happiness  of  individuals,  not  only  in  the  present 
day,  but  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Lord  Sydenham,  one  of  the  vicent  Governors  of  Canada, 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  strong  sense  of  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  country.  The  subjoined  passage  i? 
transcribed  from  his  Lordship  s  Proclamation  of  the  Union 
of  the  two  Provinces  : — "  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of 
Canada !  henceforward  may  you  be  united  in  sentiment,  as 
you  are  from  this  day  in  name.  Who  can  visit,  as  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  do,  the  extensive  reirions  which  are 
now  united  in  one  common  denomination,  and  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge the  vast  resources  they  present  for  all  that  can  conduce 
to  the  comforts  and  liappiness  of  man.  Apart  of  the  mighty 
empire  of  England,  protected  by  her  arms,  assisted  by  her 
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treasury,  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  of  trade  as  her  citizenst 
your  freedom  guaranteed  by  her  laws,  and  your  rights  sup- 
ported by  the  sympathy  of  your  fellow-subjeets  there — 
Canada  enjoys  a  position  unsurpassed  by  the  world." 

As  an  instance  of  the  vast  increase  of  property,  effecte<l  by 
industry,  almost  unaided  by  capital,  it  was  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Canada  Company,  in  1810,  that  a  body  of 
settlers,  who  emigrated  to  Upper  Canada  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  previously  to  that  period,  placed  themselves  on  the 
Cora|.any's  lands  near  Guelph.  They  consisted  of  156 
families,  of  which  number  129  had  no  capital  whatever  :  the 
whole  number  of  persons  were  4'M.  They  now  (1840) 
possess  100  houses ;  they  have  cleared  and  cultivated  2820 
acres ;  they  have  438  head  of  cattle,  41  sheep,  and  *J  horses; 
and  the  aggregate  value  of  their  property,  formed  on  a  low 
estimates  during  the  spring  of  last  year,  was  found  to  be 
jc/2J,Ol)8. 

But  the  subjoined  extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Parkinson,  dated  November  8,  1840,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  R. 
Ailing,  the  Emigrant  Agent  to  the  Canada  Cotnpany,  at 
Guelpli,  is  of  yet  greater  importance ;  first,  as  jdaciiig,  in  a 
very  striking  light,  the  increase  of  population,  stock,  and 
property,  in  general,  in  Canada;  and,  secondlv.  .is  showing 
the  superior  advantages  of  a  settlement  in  <  .laai.u  over  any 
tliat  arc  usually  offered  in  the  United  ■■  mtes.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, it  appears,  had  emigrated  from  I  uuashire,  in  England. 
His  letter  is  based  upon  an  experience  t>i  twenty-two  years. 

"In  July,  1818,"  observes  tl  o  writer,  "we  landed  at 
Philadelphia ;  from  thence  we  wciu  to  settle  in  Susquehanna 
County,  in  Pennsylvania,  with  aoimt  thirty-six  other  families, 
English  and  Scotch.  As  I  had  only,  when  I  left  England, 
about  ^126,  and  our  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia 
cost  nine  guineas  a  head,  so  by  the  time  I  settled  down  in  a 
township  called  Silver  Lake,  in  Susquehanna  County,  1  had 
not  much  money  left  to  begin  the  New  World  with.  I  had 
a  wife  and  eight  children,  six  boys  and  two  girls,  the  oldest 
about  twelve  years  old.  Provisions  were  high,  being  not 
long  after  the  war.  I  staid  here  about  two  and  a  half  years.  It 
became  a  by-word  among  us — to  sow  a  bushel  and  reap  a 
peck  !  I  bought  100  acres  at  four  dollars  ])er  acre,  sold  it 
for  what  I  gave,  after  working  and  improving  upon  it,  &c. 
I  then  moved  into  Seneca  County,  State  of  New  York,  in 
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the  township  of  Ovid ;  here  I  found  a  good  country,  hand- 
some farms,  very  productive,  but  they  had  good  owners  to 
them ;  I  might  as  well  have  staid  in  England  as  expected  to 
have  got  a  farm.  The  land  was  here  about  ^8  to  ^10  per 
acre,  so  it  was  out  of  my  reach.  As  future  anxiety  for  the 
good  of  my  family  was  the  chief  cause  of  emigration,  I  staid 
at  Ovid  about  two  years  and  six  months,  saved,  made,  or 
earned  about  ^200,  and  then  came  to  Upper  Canada  in  the 
fall  of  1823,  as  my  object  was  to  get  land  for  myself  and 
family.  My  means  being  only  ^200  I  found  I  must  settle 
in  some  very  new  township,  and  go  far  back  to  make  my 
little  money  go  as  far  as  I  could.  I  first  bought  the  100 
acres  I  live  on,  or  a  part  of  ray  present  farm  in  Eramosa,  for 
the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars,  about  £7  sterling.  I  next 
bought  the  lot  my  son  George  settled  on,  for  the  same 
money.  I  then  ai)plied  to  Government  for  land  in  Eramosa, 
proved  to  them  I  had  ^'200,  six  sons,  and  now  foiu' 
daughters  ;  they  granted  for  myself  500  acres,  and  set  400 
acres  a\mvt  for  my  two  oldest  sons  ;  so  now  I  had  in  Eramosa 
1,1(H)  acres.  In  the  spring  of  1824,  we  came  and  began  on 
cm'  new  farm,  then  twenty-five  miles  from  a  grist  mill  and  a 
bad  road,  twenty-five  miles  from  a  post  office  or  a  shop  of  any 
kind,  but  being  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
I  never  gave  way  to  despair,  not  for  an  hour.  We  now  have 
been  about  sixteen  years  on  our  farm,  have  eight  children 
niari'it'd  off  and  settled  on  land  close  aroimd  us ;  we  have 
given  five  of  our  sons  100  acres  a-piece,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  &c,, 
in  value  at  the  time  when  given  about  ^1()0  each.  The  three 
girls  we  have  given  j^'25  each,  making  what  we  have  now 
advanced  .^'575  to  our  children.  We  are  now  called,  \Aith 
propriety,  father,  by  forty  children — grand-children,  sons-in- 
law,  daughters-in-law  included, — so  we  are  now  become  a 
great  band,  and  Mrs.  P.  and  myself  are  only  lifty-five  years  old. 
"  We  have  still  a  gcjod  farm  of  about  250  arres  in  our  own 
hands ;  have  got  a  boy  and  a  girl  at  home  with  us,  and  about 
120  acres  under  good  improvement.  Our  stock  consists  of 
about  thirty  head  of  horned  cattle,  six  of  the  horse  kind,  for 
one  of  which,  a  young  steed  coming  three  years  old,  I  have 
had  offered  ^'100;  of  hogs  about  thirty,  fifteen  fat  ones, 
fourteen  store  ones  for  another  year ;  from  twenty  to  thirty 
sheep:  from  their  wool  we  make  our  own  cloth,  &c.^  Our 
buihiings  are  good  ;  our  house  thirty  by  forty  feet,  (lellarcd 
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under  the  whole  :  I  am  happy  to  say  a  better  farm-house  I 
do  not  know  of  in  the  parish  I  come  from,  consisting  of 
seven  townships.  Our  barns  117  by  40  feet;  sheds,  stables, 
waggon-houses,  &c.,  far  more  convenient  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot  of  farm-premises  in  England.  Our  tax-gatherer 
comes  only  once  a-year.  For  all  my  property  I  only  pay 
about  M\  sterling,  with  the  exception  of  now  having  for  a 
few  years  to  help  to  build  our  jail,  &c." 

In  another  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  letters,  written  a  month 
after  the  preceding,  the  following  passage  occurs,  exceedingly 
interesting  to  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants  : — 

"  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  where  a  trade  or  exchange  can 
be  carried  on  between  any  two  countries,  and  be  really 
profitable  to  both,  such  a  trade  or  exchange  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  In  nothing  could  such  a  trade  be  carried  on 
better  than  in  emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada, 
or  with  such  great  benefits  resulting  to  both  parties.  The 
poorer  class  of  emigrants  who  are  settled  near  me,  and  within 
the  reach  of  my  knowledge,  are  really  so  well  off  that  it 
is  almost  needless  to  ask  them  to  come  to  work  any  more ; 
they  are  all  comfortably  settled  on  small  farms,  either  by 
lease-rent,  or  the  more  provident  by  purchase.  They  used 
to  be  glad  to  come  and  thrash  for  every  tenth  bushel.  This 
year  I  wanted  a  man  to  thrash  my  barn  empty.  I  expected 
to  have  about  1000  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley : 
they  asked  me  every  eighth  bushel,  and  board,  grog,  &c." 

Farther  on,  in  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Parkinson,  speaking  of 
some  of  his  poor  neighbours,  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  by  their  parish  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, thus  adverts  to  one  in  particular : — "  He  now  i-ents 
a  farm  of  ten  acres,  a  house,  and  fire-wood,  &c.,  foi  £'S.  10s. 
per  year;  has  two  good  milch  cows;  has  killed  five  good 
large  fat  hogs  this  fall;  has  three  or  four  young  horned 
cattle  coming  up;  grows  his  own  bread  and  potatoes,  &c. 
What  a  different  state  these  men  are  now  in  from  what 
might  have  been  expected  had  they  been  still  at  home  in 
England  !  I  now  give  a  boy  seventeen  years  old  £22.  10s. 
per  year.  I  have  had  a  man  this  summer  to  whom  I  gave 
£'S  per  month ;  he  really  earned  money  so  fast,  that  every 
fourth  week  he  would  have  a  holiday  for  a  whole  week.  I 
really  had  to  put  up  with  it  nu'ch  against  my  will ;  men  were 
scarce,  and  bad  to  get." 
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The  middle  class  of  settlers — men  who  can  land  with  from 
^^100  to  <^500,  and  a  good  stout  healthy  family,  who  have 
been  used  to  hold  their  own  plough,  &c. — Mr.  Parkinson 
says,  will  always  do  well  in  Canada.  "  A  man  with  a  few 
hundred  poimds  here  can  get  an  estate  for  himself  and  all  his 
family." 
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Expenses  of  a  Passage  to  Canada. — Ports  of  Embarkation. — 
Fares  to  Quebec. — Choice  of  Ships  and  Berths. — Requisites 
for  the  Voyage. — What  to  take  out. 

As  much  of  the  difficulty  and  disappointment  to  which  emi- 
grants are  subjected,  on  their  passage  out,  and  on  their  first 
arrival  in  the  new  country,  may  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of 
suitable  information,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  supply 
what  is  requisite. 

The  passage  to  Canada  may  be  made  either  direct  by 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  or  by  New  York  and  the  Erie  Canal. 
By  the  former  route,  the  voyage  is  longer,  and  the  passage 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  tedious  and  troublesome.  It 
has,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  than  by  New 
York;  and  it  affords  to  emigrants  a  better  opportunity  for 
making  observations  on  the  country.  The  passage  to  Quebec 
may  be  engaged  either  including  or  excluding  provisions. 
Emigrant  vessels  are  bound  to  provide  water,  cooking-hearth, 
fuel,  and  medicine  for  the  use  of  the  passengers ;  but  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  them  to  find  a  surgeon.  The  charge  for 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  one-half  of  the  full 
fare ;  for  those  under  seven  years,  one-third ;  and  for  chil- 
dren under  a  twelvemonth  old,  no  charge  is  made.  When  a 
family,  going  out  together,  happens  to  be  large,  a  considerable 
saving  may  be  sometimes  effected  by  making  a  bargain  with 
the  captain  for  the  whole. 

Ships  may  be  found  clearing  out  for  Canada  from  almost 
every  port  of  importance  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
l)ut  the  English  and  Scotch  ports  from  which  emigrant 
vessels,  proj)erly  so  termed,  usually  sail,  for  Quebec,  are — 
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London,  Liverpool,  Greenock,  Glasgow,  and  Leitli.  From 
these  ports,  the  fares  to  Quebec  will  be  found  nearly  as 
follows : — 

"  Lo>?DON. — In  the  Cabin,  Beilding  and  Provisions  provided,  from  j6'20  to 
^25. — Intermediate,  with  Sleepinf?  Berth  and  Provisions,  ;*'8to^l0; 
with  Sleeping  Herth  alone,  jfs  to  £6  — Steerage,  with  Provisions,  hut  no 
Bedding,  ^f>.  I6s.  to  £6.  lOs. ;  without  Provisions  or  Bedding,  ^3.  5,v.  to 
iti.  5s.  Emigrants  ean  generally  victual  themselves  for  from  ^2.  IOj.  to 
453.  Usual  length  of  the  voyage,  from  six  to  seven  weeks ;  usual  seasons 
for  emigrating,  spring  and  autumn. 

"  LivKRPOoi- — In  the  Cabin,  fully  furnished,  and  every  requisite  for  the 
table,  about  jf  20. — Intermediate,  with  Sleeping  Berth  and  Provisions,  :£b 
to  jfc'6  i  with  Sleeping  Berth  alone,  sH^  to  M^z. — Steerage,  with  Sleeping 
Berth  and  Provisions,  £i  to  st'h  ;  with  Sleeping  Berth  alone,  ^6*1.  lOs.  to 
lei.  lOs.  Emigrants  may  victual  themselves  for  £2.  10*.  Length  of 
voyage  about  30  days  ;  best  seasons  for  emigration,  spring  and  autumn. 

"  Leith.— With  Sleeping  Berth  and  Provisions,  £\Q  \.o^'\2.  No  Inter- 
mediate passage.  Steerage,  with  Sleeping  Berth  alone,  jC2.  IOs.  to  f6'3. 
Emigrants  may  victual  themsc'ves  from  this  port  for  ^1.  lOs.  to  j6'2. 
Passage  from  45  to  55  days  ,  ' -ual  seasons  for  emigrating,  spring  and 
autumn. 

"  Grkkn'ock. — Cabin,  gen'  i  th  Bedding,  Provisions,  ^c.,  same  as 

for  the  Captain,  j6'20. — Intc  .e,  occasionally  taken  with  Sleeping 

Berths  alone,  for  ^'4.— Steerage,  with  Sleeping  Berth  alone,  j6'3.  lo.v. 
Emigrants  may  victual  themselves  for  j6'2.  IDs.  Voyage  from  five  to  six 
weeks ;  usual  season  for  emigrating,  from  the  end  of  March  to 
September. 

"  Gi-Asoow.— About  the  same  as  from  Greenock." 

As  general  rules,  the  following  are  important  for  the  atten- 
tion of  emigrants. — Avoid  old  or  crank  vessels,  and  select  one 
well  manned,  high  and  roomy  between  decks,  with  plenty  of 
upper  deck  accommodation,  and  the  berths  well  ventilated. 
If  the  berths  are  intended  to  hold  four  persons,  cause  a  board 
to  be  run  down  the  centre,  as  they  will  then  be  found  to  be 
about  the  usual  size  of  a  common  mattress  (which  steerage 
passengers  should  provide).  Children's  berths  should  be 
well  protected  in  front.  In  large  vessels,  berths  are  some- 
times erected  in  the  centre  of  the  steerage — these  ate  alwaiis 
to  lie  preferred.  Never  pay  for  a  berth  until  i/ou  liiive  seen  it, 
and  had  it  secured ;  and  never  engage  a  berth  but  from  the 
captain  on  board,  or  from  the  principal  agent ;  and  if  there  be 
any  speciality  in  the  bargain,  get  the  particidars  in  writing, 
to  which  obtain  the  captain's  signature,  bcfoj-e  yuur  luggage 
goes  on  board. 

Emigrants  who  victual  themselves  should,  if  possible,  lay 
in  a  moderate  supply  of  the  undermentioned  articles  : — corned 
or  dried  beef,  pork,  bacon,  red  herrings ;  eggs  packed  in  salt ; 
tea,  coifee,  sugar,  Scotch  barley,  oatmeal,  rice,  sago.     Milk, 
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boiled  with  loaf  sugr  a  pound  to  a  quart,  and  bottled,  will 
keep  during  the  voyage.  Porter  and  ale  in  bottles ;  a  little 
brandy;  pepper,  salt,  mustard,  vinegar,  pickles,  lemons,  or 
lemon-juice.  Candles.  Ship-biscuit ;  some  hard  loaves,  re- 
baked  ;  flour,  and  yuet,  for  puddings.  Onions,  carrots,  and 
potatoes. — Use  no  crockery,  or  glass,  but  tin.  For  instance, 
"  a  water-can,  to  hold  the  supply  of  water,  a  gallon  per  day  to 
each  individual ;  a  wash-hand  basin,  baking-dish,  a  pot  to  fit 
into  the  ship's  stove  for  broth,  &c. ;  a  can  for  drinking  from; 
a  pot  to  hang  on  the  stove  for  heating  water ;  tin  plates  for 
meals ;  small  tin  cups  for  tea  or  coflFee ;  table  and  tea  spoons; 
knives,  forks,  &c.  All  should  be  maiked,  and  all  packages 
should  not  only  have  locks,  but  be  kept  locked,  and  the  keys 
be  taken  out." 

Emigrants  of  the  labouring  class  should  take  out  with 
them,  bedding,  blankets,  and  as  good  a  supply  of  warm 
clothing  as  they  can  afford ;  also  their  implements  of  trade, 
if  not  too  bulky ;  but  they  should  encumber  themselves  with 
as  little  luggage  as  possible.  Tools  of  various  sorts  are 
cheaper  in  England  and  Scotland  than  in  Canada ;  but  the 
carriage  out  adds  immensely  to  their  original  cost.  Agricul- 
tural labourers  need  take  nothing  with  them  but  requisites  for 
the  voyage,  and  as  much  warm  clothing  as  they  can  afford. 
They  cannot  know  what  implements  they  may  require  before 
they  are  employed,  and  then  they  may  speedily  obtain  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Arrival  at  Quebec. — Choice  and  Purchase  of  Land,  each 
Division  of  the  Province. — Cost  of  Houses  and  Faru.  build- 
ings.— Emigrants  as  Labourers. — Journey  from  Quebec  to 
Toronto,  &c. — A  Gentleman's  Expenses  from  New  York  to 
Toronto. 

Emigrant  ships,  having  thirteen  or  more  steerage  passen- 
gers, or  if  there  be  disease  on  board,  must  stop  at  Grosse 
Isle,  the  quarantine  station,  before  proceeding  to  Quebec. 
The  average  time  of  detention  is  about  two  days.  If  the 
emigrant  intend  to  purchase  land,  he  should,  immediately  on 
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his  arrival  at  Quebec,  proceed  to  the  office  of  the  Crown 
Laad  Commissioner,  or  that  of  the  Surveyor  General,  where 
he  will  see,  by  lists  and  charts,  wliat  surveyed  lands  are  for 
sale.  He  will  have  the  same  opportunities  at  the  offices  of 
the  different  District  Agents  in  Upper  Canada.  He  unist 
then  set  out  and  examine  the  different  lots  of  land  that  have 
been  sur/eyed,  and  are  for  sale,  and  fix  upon  the  lot  he  may 
prefer,  with  reference  to  extent,  quality,  locality,  &c.  Having 
made  his  choice,  he  may  effect  the  purchase,  and  take  pos- 
session, if  in  Lower  Canada,  in  about  a  fortnight.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  delay  may  probably  be  greater.  Tht  smallest 
quantity  of  land  that  can  be  bought  from  the  government  in 
Lower  Canada,  is  fifty  acres.  In  Upper  Canada,  if  for  a 
farm,  fifty  acres  is  also  the  smallest  quantity  sold  ;  but  lands 
for  building  on,  and  for  park  lots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  are  sold  in  smaller  portions.  Smaller  farm  lots  may 
also  be  had  from  speculators,  or  persons  desirous  of  selling. 
The  government  price  of  land  in  Lower  Canada  is,  according 
to  locality,  3s.  Id.  and  4.9.  9d.  sterling  per  acre.  The  upset 
price  of  government  land  in  Upper  Cunaiia  is  8s.  currency 
per  acre.  Clergy  reseives,  however,  average  about  12s.  6ci, 
Common  country  land  may  be  had  in  Lower  Canada  at  froxra 
4s.  7<^.  to  6s.  6d.  sterling  per  acre.  In  the  back  townships  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  same  description  of  land  averages  from 
4s.  to  9s.  an  acre ;  while,  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it 
brings  from  10s.  to  50s.  Land  partially  cleared  and  fenced 
averages,  in  Lower  Canada,  about  2<)s.  an  acre;  and,  in 
Upper  Canada,  an  addition  of  from  £3  to  M4  must  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  wild  land.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  average 
expense  of  clearing  an  acre  of  land  is  about  J^2.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  expense  of  clearing  and  fencing  sometimes  runs 
up  to  £4.  10s.  or  more  per  acre ;  but  the  average  may  be 
reckoned  at  from  MS  to  ^'3.  iOs.  Having'  purchased  and 
taken  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  the  farmer's  first  operation 
must  be  to  erect  a  log  house,  stable,  and  barn.  In  Lower 
Canada,  a  log  house,  suitable  for  a  small  farmer,  will  cost 
about  ,£'20  sterling ;  a  stable,  for  three  horses,  £\(),  and  a 
barn  ,£20.  In  Upper  Canada,  a  good  log  house  will  cost 
from  .€35  to  £G0,  and  a  barn  with  stables  from  c£35  to  £4(1 
Small  farmers,  however,  do  not  incur  so  heavy  an  expense. 
In  the  seignories  of  Lower  Canada,  the  greater  part  of  the 
cleared  land  is  under  tillage ;  while  in  the  eastern  townships. 
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from  the  difficulty  of  sending  grain  into  market,  the  rearing 
of  stock  is  the  main  object  pursued.  In  Upper  Canada, 
farms  appropriated  solely  to  either  grazing  or  tillage  are 
almost  unknown.  The  young  settler,  with  only  a  small 
portion  of  land  cleared,  generally,  in  the  first  place,  raises 
such  crops  as  he  will  require  for  his  own  consumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  farms  that  have  been  wholly  or  mostly 
cleared,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  kept  under  grass,  &c., 
to  provide  winter  food  for  the  cattle. 

Emigrants,  desirous  of  employment  as  labourers,  &c.,  will, 
on  their  arrival,  be  assisted  with  advice  by  the  government 
agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  board  the  vessels  on  their  arrival  at 
Quebec;  previously  to  which  printed  bills  are  circulated 
amongst  the  emigrants  when  they  reach  the  quarantine  station. 
Agents  are  also  stationed  at  Montreal,  Bytown,  Kingston, 
and  Toronto.  Information  may  likewise  be  obtained  from 
the  agents  for  the  Commission  of  Crown  Lands  in  the 
different  districts. 

However,  should  the  emigrant,  on  his  arrival  at  Quebec, 
intend  to  proceed  to  Upper  Canada,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  instructions  given  by  the  Canada  Company,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  he  should  ou  no  account  leave  the  vessel, 
unless  to  go  with  the  long-boat  direct  with  his  luggage  to  the  steamer  for 
Montreal.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  steamer  comes  alongside  the 
emigrant  vessel  while  slie  is  still  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river,  and  thus 
facilitates  embarkation.  The  time  occupied  in  going  from  Quebec  to 
Montresil  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours ;  fare,  6s.  for  each  adult,  and 
no  charge  made  for  extra  luggage,  unless  the  quantity  is  very  great.  The 
emigrant,  before  going  on  board  the  steamer,  should  boil  as  much  pork  or 
beef  as  will  serve  him  for  a  day  or  two.  He  can  procure  fresh  bread,  and 
obtam  hot  water  in  the  steamer  to  make  tea.  On  his  arrival  at  Montreal, 
he  should  immediately  get  his  baggage  transported  to  the  barges  of  the 
forwarding  Company;  is.  6d.  should  be  sufficient  to  take  all  his  luggage 
to  the  barges.  Here  the  fare  is  from  Montreal  to  Bytown  8s.  per  adult, 
allowance  of  luggage  l  cwt.  to  1^  cwt.  free,  and  for  any  quantity  over  and 
above  this,  2s.  per  cwt.  The  same  barges  continue  through  to  Kingstor. 
The  fare  from  Bytown  to  Kingston  is  lOs.  per  adult,  same  allowance  ot 
luggage  as  above,  and  2a.  6d.  for  every  cwt.  extra.  The  average  voyage 
from  Montreal  to  Ivingstou  is  six  days.  The  emigrant  will  And  apparatus 
for  cooking,  and  the  female  part  of  his  family  will  find  shelter  in  the  cabin 
of  the  barge.  In  case  of  foul  weather,  he  can  get  his  family  on  board  of 
the  steamer  at  Lachine,  (seven  miles  from  Montreal,)  where  the  barges  are 
taken  in  tow  to  Carrillon,  about  forty  miles  from  Lachine.  On  the  way 
the  emigrant  can  buy  potatoes  and  other  provisions  from  the  farmers 
alongside  of  the  canal ;  potatoes.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  bushtl ;  pork,  5d,  to  7d. 
per  lb. ;  butter,  8rf.  to  lOrf.  per  lb. ;  flour,  5  dollars  to  6  dollars  per  barrel ; 
tea,  3«.  to  4s.  per  lb. ;  sugar,  6rf.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  8rf.  to  lOrf.  per  dozen  ; 
butcher's  meat,  did.  to  5d.  per  lb.  according  to  the  quality.    From  Gren- 
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ville  to  Bytown  is  about  sixty-five  miles,  and  the  barges  are  towed  thence 
by  a  steamer,  and  reach  in  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  bours.  The  passage 
to  Kingston  is  rather  tedious  ;  but  affords  various  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  country,  and  (if  desired)  of  engaging  as  farm-servants. 

"  A  great  error  is  committed  by  emigrants  in  asking  exorbitant  wa^es  ; 
if  they  would  be  contented  with  Ms.  or  40».  per  month  and  board,  ihey 
would  get  abundance  of  opportunity  to  engage.— Many  emigrants,  on 
arrival,  have  not  tli  means  to  carry  them  forward  ;  but  they  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  work  about  the  coves  at  Quebec,  and  may  soon  lay  by 
sufficient  to  carry  them  up  the  country.  They  shculd  on  no  account 
remain  in  Quebec  or  Montreal  during  winter.  At  Kingston  there  are 
steamers  and  stages  for  Toronto,  distant  170  miles,  and  for  Hamilton,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  distant  from  Kingston  210.  The  time  occupied 
to  Toronto  is  twenty-four  hours ;  the  deck  fare  is  usually  Js.  6d. ;  exclusive 
of  provisions  ;  two  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  reckoned  as 
one  passenger.  The  distance  from  Quebec  to  Toronto  is  606  miles ;  time 
occupied  in  performing  it  about  eight  days ;  and  the  total  expense  of  each 
adult,  exclusive  of  provisions,  (about  Qd.  per  day,)  jfc'l.  14».  6d.—At 
Toronto  there  are  steamers  plying  daily  for  Hamilton,  distant  forty  miles, 
time  occupied  three  hours  and  a  half.  Deck  fares  5s.,  exclusive  of  a  meal. 
Emigrants  proceeding  to  the  Huron  tract,  or  the  Western  townships,  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  route,  as  cheapest  and  tiuickest.  Stages  run 
daily  from  Hamilton  to  London,  eighty-three  miles,  stopping  all  night  on 
the  road;  time  in  travelling  twenty  hours,  fare  54  dollars,  or  27*.  6d. ; 
and  also  every  other  day  to  Gait,  twenty-five  miles  from  Hamilton,  fare 
6«.3d," 

We  shall  yet  further  avail  ourselves  of  information  given 
by  the  Canada  Company,  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  a 
gentleman,  in  taking  the  route  from  New  York,  in  preference 
to  that  from  Quebec,  to  Toronto. 

"  From  New  Ycrk  to  Albany  per  steamer  :— 


Distance,                      Time. 

Cost  of  Passage 

^.  s.   d. 

150  miles.     10  hours  in  Summer  generally 

. 

0  10    0 

Autumr 

. 

,        , 

0   15     0 

One  meal 

• 

■ 

026 

Albany  to  Schenectady,  per  railway  :— 

Miles, 

Hours, 

Railway    .        .        .        16 

2  . 

, 

0    3    9 

Schenectady  to  Utica       78 

5 

. 

0   15     0 

iJtica  to  Syracuse     .        53 

3      the  rates  do 

0   10     0 

Syracuse  to  Oswego,  per 

not  vary 

canal   packet-boat. 

towed  by  horses    .        38 

12 

. 

076 

One  meal  in  the  boat  . 

•               • 

, 

026 

Oswego  to  Toronto  per 

steamer .        .        .160 

20       incl. 

meals 

1    10     0 

495 


52 


4   16     3 


"  The  whole  journey  from  New  York  to  Toronto,  including  stoppages, 
is  performed  in  three  days.  One  cwt.  of  luggage  is  allowed  free ;  above 
this  fiuantity  is  charged  freiglit  5s.  per  cwt.  of  112  lbs.  The  expense  of 
living  at  New  York  and  Quebec  is  about  the  same," 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Cost  of  clearing  Land. — Advantages  of  Co-operation. — Table  of 
Prices  of  Agricultural  Produce. — Weights  and  Measures. — 
Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  in  ('urrency. — Note,  on  the 
American  and  British  Steamers. — Table  of  Distances. — Table 
of  Rates  of  Wages. 

Supposing  the  emigrant  to  have  located  himself,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  he  should  receive  some  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  clearing  his  land,  &c.  Our  space  io  too  limited  for 
the  insertion  of  tabular  matter,  but  we  shall  give  the  results 
of  some  accurately  made  calculations  on  the  subject.  The 
entire  cost  of  clearing  ten  acres  of  heavy  timbered  land,  in 
the  usual  mode,  by  chopping,  &c.,  including  the  expense  of 
seed  of  all  sorts  for  sowing,  has  been  found  to  amount  to 
.£58.  19.S. ;  whilst  the  estimated  crops  to  be  produced  there- 
upon, during  the  first  three  years  after  clearing,  give  a  return 
01  c£82.  10s. ;  affording  a  balance  of  profit  to  the  amount  of 
,£23.  15s.,  without  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  after 
grass.  To  clear  the  same  quantity  of  land  by  what  is  termed 
slashing,  will  cost  <£()4.  Gs.  '.id. ;  whilst  the  returns  will  be 
£100.  12s.  (dd. ;  giving  a  profit  on  the  first  three  years  of 
cultivation,  of  £36.  ds.  3d.  In  slushing,  all  the  trees  ai'e  cut 
in  the  height  of  summer ;  the  brush-wood,  branches,  &c.,  are 
burnt ;  the  trees  never  sprout  again,  and  the  stumps  rot  out 
two  or  three  years  earlier  than  by  the  common  mode. 
Slushing  is  the  more  tedious  manner,  from  having  to  wait  two 
or  three  years  after  the  trees  are  cut ;  but  it  is  attended 
with  less  personal  labour,  and  the  description  of  crop  is 
l)referable. 

Another  very  important  polat  to  be  considered  is  the  value 
of  co-operation.  If  a  man  calculate  how  much  it  will  cost 
him  to  buy  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  and  prepare  it  for  cultiva- 
tion, he  will  find  it  will  require  much  more  money,  in  pro- 
portion for  him  alone,  than  it  would  require  to  render  eight 
or  twelve  men  equally  comfortable  with  himself,  provided 
those  eight  or  twelve  men  should  agree  mutually  to  labour, 
and  nmtually  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  if  it  cost  one  man  .£124  to  settle  on 
eighty  acres,  eight  persons  settling  on  150  acres  will  require 
only  £387.     If  one  man  (with  liis  family)  can  cultivate  ten 
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acres  without  hiring  help,  eight  men  (with  their  families)  will 
cultivate  eighty  acres ;  producing,  at  the  enil  of  the  tirst 
year,  £6(i'3.  Gs.  8</.,  paying  up  the  whole  of  the  original 
outlay,  and  giving  a  profit  of  ^£'2/6.  2s.  lit/.  If  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  modes  of  settlement  be  carried  into  a 
second  year,  the  advantages  will  be  found  still  greater.  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  too,  that  the  larger  an  emigrant  farmer's 
family  may  be,  the  greater  will  be  his  profits. 

The  following  Table  of  Prices  of  Agrtculturul  Produce  and 
Farming  Stock,  in  t/ie  Lower  and  tipper  Divisions  of  the 
Province,  will  be  found  usef\il  as  an  approximation  to 
accuracy  : — 


LOWER  CANADA. 

UPPER  CA.VADA. 

Sterling. 

Average,  pre- 
sumed to  be  stg. 

£ 

s. 

rf. 

£.  s.    d. 

Wheat     ,        .        .      per  bn?licl 

0 

4 

2  to  6/ 

0     4     0 

Barley 

do. 

0 

2 

0  to  3/ 

0     2     2i 

Rye 

do 

0 

2 

3  to  3/ 

0     2     8 

Oats     .... 

do. 

0 

1 

0  to  1/6 

0     I     3 

Maize 

do. 

0 

3 

3 

0     3     0 

Peas      .... 

do. 

0 

3 

3 

0    2    74 

Beans 

do. 

0 

4 

2 

0     5     0 

Hay,  per  ton        ,        .   average 

-1 

5 

0 

J  19    7i 

A  good  cart  horse   . 

about 

14 

0 

0 

15   18     0 

A  serviceable  ridinghorse 

do. 

19 

0 

0 

17  10    9 

A  yoke  of  oxen     . 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

17   13     3 

Sheep,  per  score 

do. 

14 

0 

0 

oil    0  per  hd. 

A  good  Milch  cow 

do. 

5 

0 

0 

5    4    7 

A  breeding  sow 

do. 

2 

5 

0 

1    18  10 

Pigs      .... 

do. 

0 

15 

0 

0   10     7 

A  cart  of  the  description 

5 

0 

0 

8     5     8 

used  by  farmers    . 

do. 

A  waggon        do,      do. 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

15     0     0 

A  plough         do,      do. 

do. 

5 

0 

0 

2     8     7 

A  harrow        do.      do. 

do. 

2 

0 

0 

1    1/      0 

Respecting  the  weignts  and  measures,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that,  in  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Province,  the 
English  weights  (troy  and  avoirdupois)  are  used ;  and  that, 
in  the  Upper  Division,  the  weights  and  measures  are  all 
English,  In  the  Lower  Division,  the  standard  wine  gallon  is 
the  liquid  measure ;  and  the  measure  for  all  grain  (except  by 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary)  is  the  Canada  minot — a 
measure  one-eighth  larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel.    The 
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Pans  foot  is  employed  for  all  measures  of  land  granted  pre- 
vioudy  to  the  conquest ;  the  I'higlish  for  all  since  that 
epoch.  For  all  other  admeasurement  of  land,  the  English 
acre  is  employed,  imless  by  agrcomcnt  to  the  contrary. 

The  coins  in  most  general  circulation  are  dollars  of  various 
denominations.  Spanish  and  American  dollars  ore  reckoned 
at  5s.  currency  to  the  dollar ;  5s.  currency  being  equal  to  4s. 
sterling.  Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  Halifax  currency; 
according  to  which  a  guinea  is  equal  to  23s.  4</.  currency ;  a 
sovereign  to  22s.  3rf. ;  an  English  crown,  or  a  French  six- 
franc  piece,  5s.  Gd.;  a  shilling,  Is.  \d.,  &c. — There  are  no 
notes  issued  by  the  Government,  or  on  the  credit  of  the 
colony ;  but  there  are  several  private  banks,  which  issue 
notes  from  the  value  of  five  dollars  upwards. 

The  Table  of  Distances,  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
Quebec ;  and  from  Quebec  to  Fort  Erie,  in  Upper  Canada, 
given  in  the  opposite  page,  will  be  of  service  to  the  newly- 
arrived  emigrant,  in  his  travels. 

Another  Table,  at  least  equally  valuable,  stating  the  Rates 
of  Wagos,  in  the  Home  District,  Upper  Canada,  will  be  found 
at  page  64. 


In  the  particulars  we  have  given  respecting  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  commencing  at  page  36,  it  ought  to  have  been 
stated  that  the  English  Steam  Packets  touch  at  that  port,  on 
their  passage  from  the  United  States  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  to  whose  work  upon  Canada  we  feel 
greatly  indebted,  presents  us  with  an  agreeable  contrast  be- 
tween English  and  American  Steamers.  When  he  had 
completed  his  Survey  of  the  United  States,  he  embarked  at 
Queenstown,  in  the  Straits  of  Niagara,  on  board  the  English 
steamer  Transit,  Captain  Richardson,  to  proceed  to  Toronto. 
"  Never,"  he  observes,  "  since  we  left  England,  had  we  been 
seated  at  a  table  more  perfectly  English  in  all  its  service,  p"- 
rangements,  fare,  and  attendance."  Alluding  to  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  Americans,  he  adds — "  the  whole  scene 
furnished  a  stranger  contrast  to  what  we  had  recently  wit- 
nessed, in  every  thing  except  language,  than  is  experienced 
in  crossing  the  channel  from  France  to  England." 
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TABLE  01    THE  RATES  OP  WAGES  OF  MECHANICS, 
SERVANTS,  AND  LABOURERS, 

In  the  Home  Dktrict,  Upper  Canada,  atfumtahedby  the  Canada  Company. 


',■•=       I 


<    . 


Trade  or  Coiling.  Average. Wagee. 

^f«wi  and  fiiacoit  Bakers  . .  s/.  to  it.  lo*.  per  tdonth. 

Butohers 9/.  10«.  per  month  by  ttae  year,  with  board 

and  lodging:. 

BrlckmakerH  s.,.  to  a..  Od.  per  day.  f'lfl^'^'^S^S'.'Sf  fnf 

Bricklayers ds.  3d.  to  7s.  6d.    „      I     l'^^"''^"!^*':,  'l2l 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  ....  fl..  to  6*.  L  <    *^?,Tn"w  fh'^P  ^m  n'J 

CabhTet  Makers 7».  fld.  to  10..  J     w>"  ^^"^  \]\^  ■?*«  °f 

Cooks  (women) 86..  to  35..  per  mon.  with  board  and  lodgln«r- 

Comb  Makers by  the  piece,  earn  from  s..  to  7».  6d.  a  day. 

Dress  Makers ..,9B..  to  30..  per  mouth,  bosurd  and  lodging. 

Milliners S0«.to40.       ditto  ditto 

Farm  Labourers HI.  to  so/,  per  annum.  ditto 

Gardeners  (first  rate)  ......4/.  lo..  to  si.;  no  employment  in  winter. 

Grooms a<.  10..  to  3/.  per  month,  30.f .  to  40..  ail  the 

year,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Millwrights 7t.  6d.  to  )0».  per  day. 

Millers,  head  millers,  nsnal,  6/.  per  month,  sometimes  100/.  per  annum. 

Ditto  (inferior)  4/.  per  month,  sometimes  60/.  per  annum. 

Blacksmiths    6s.  6d.  to  7a.  6d.  per  day. 

Painters  6«.  3rf.  to  7..  6</.  per  day. 

Plasterers work  by  the  piece,  will  earn  from  10».  tor  1S«. 

per  day  j  not  employed  in  winter. 
Plumbers  and  Glaziers    ....6..  lo^d.  per  day. 

Quarrymen 5«.  jier  day ;  no  work  in  winter. 

Shoemakers 8«.  6rf.  per  day  )  work  by  the  piece,  and  good 

workmen  will  earn  10..  per  day. 
Sawyers    earn  C.  3d.  per  day  j  are  paid  for  every  lOO 

feet  superficial  measure  of  timber. 
Shipwrights  &  Boat-builders,  6..  3d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  day. 
Stone  Matons  (day-work)  . .  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  not  much  employed  in  wmter. 
Ditto         (Job-work)  ,.  12..  fld.  per  day. 

SaU-makers 6..  3d.  per  day. 

Slaters  and  Shingters  5..  per  day.* 

Tanners ss.  to  6..  fld. 

Tailors.. ?«.  Od.— work  by  the  piece. 

Wheelwrights fl..  3d.  to  7«.  fld.  per  day.  " 

Whitesmiths— viz.  Locksmiths  and  Gunsmiths,  7«.  M.  to  10«.  per  day. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  mechanics  working  by  tlie  Job,  earn  from  l«.  nd^ 
to  is.  per  day,  more  than  by  the  day. 


.;.    MASTERS,   FRlNraR,    ALUERSOATB   STREET,   LONDON. 
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